
Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 
Alpine Route 







German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany's deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Lindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspltze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberdrnmergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 



1 Oberammergau 

2 Kbnigssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 
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Trade and technology top 
Gandhi agenda in Bonn 


T he firsl official visit in Bonn by India's 
Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, is ex- 
pected to give fresh impetus to relations 
between the two countries. 

Giindlti was invited to Germany by 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 

His mother and predecessor in office, 
luira Gandhi, visited Bonn in 1971. 

Although India's significance as the 
loading member of the group of non- 
aligned stales mid as u trading partner to 
Germany lias increased since then, top-le- 
vel bilateral political dialogue hns lakc-n a 
long time to materialise. 

During his trip to Asia in April 19X0 
Chancellor Kohl paid a twn-day visit to 
New I Vlhi 

rnts.” together with the fact that Ger- 
mans held its so far biggest exhibition of 
technology. the Tcehnogcrma. in New 
Delhi m March underlines India's import- 
ance as a major trading partner. 

During the New Delhi fair it became 
clear that both countries would like sus- 
tained dialogue to lead to even closer 
cooperation. 

Bonn Economics Minister Martin 
Bangemann, confirmed at the fair that In- 
dia is an interesting and popular partner 
for cooperation. 

The Minister for Economic Coopera- 
tion, Hans Klein, who also visited India for 
the exhibition, said that the exhibition 
marked the start of a second phase of Ger- 
man-lndian cooperation. 

During his talks with Indian politicians 
he also pointed out the desire of the Bonn 
government and of German industry to 
enter into on even greater economic part- 
nership with India. 

Cooperation between the two countries 
has existed for more than three decades in 
many fields, including development policy. 

. So 

sistancc from the Bonn government 
amounting to roughly DM 1 lbn. 

Many development projects, such ns the 
steelworks complex in Rourkcin in the 
federal state of Orissa, the Technical Insti- 
tute HT in Madras, and the brown coal 
power plant in Ncyvcli, 200 kilometres 
south of Madras, have resulted from Ger- 
map-lndiau cooperation. 

The Rourkeia complex, which once 
ranked us the most modern steelworks in 
the whole of Asia, is now — over thirty 
years after it was built — obsolete. Moder- 
nisation would cost almost DM2bn. 

The funding of the modernisation of 
[his steelworks may play a pari during .Ra- 
jiv Gandhi’s talks in Bonn. 

German industry hopes that India’s new 
economic policy Will give a boost ip Gcr- 
man-Indian trade. . • ' 

The growing liberalisation of India’s 


foreign trade policy together with the size 
ami expansion of the Indian domestic mar- 
ket have led to an increasing nurnher of 
joint ventures during recent years. 

Germany is now India's second most 
important partner for industrial coopera- 
tion (behind the USA). 

Over 2,00l) cooperation agreements 
were drawn up between the two countries 
since 1957, 950 of which are still opera- 
tive. 

The most important investment motive 
for German firms in India is to establish a 
long-term foothold on a relatively com- 
pact market with considerable growth pot- 
ential. 

The German- Indian balance of trade, 
however, is in need nl redress. 

In 1987 India imported goods worth 
DM3.2bn from Germany, hut was only 
able to export goods to the Federal Re- 
public i it t ii'itivtiiv worth DM I Mm 

Although India is the third most im- 
portant market in Asia (behind Jupnn and 
China) for German exports the growing 
deficit in trade with Germany is causing 
growing concern for the Indian govern- 
ment. 

Rajiv Gandhi's talks in Bonn are also 
likely to deal with this subject in greater 
detail. 

During his visit to India in 1986 Chan- 
cellor KohJ agreed in a joint declaration to 
intensify scientific and technological coop- 
eration. 

Up to now, cooperation in this field has 
concentrated on a series of joint experi- 
ments in space research. 

A further key area of cooperation is the 
energy sector. 

The entire energy spectrum, ranging 
from nuclear and fossile sources of energy 
to the renewable variety, are included in 
order to meet India’s growing demand for 
energy. 

In the field of nuclear power research 
activities focus on research into reactor 
safety. 

s Jsfe g^p ) eraUQftis^, tQ 1 bB.sieppQd up in 
the field of biotechnology. 

“The firsl joint projects have already be- 
gun on environmental research and envi- 
ronmental technology, microelectronics 
and medical research. 

In India’s opinion, it has the third big- 
Continued on page 3 



Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's first stop In Germany was Stuttgart 
where he was welcomed by the State Premier, Lothar Sp&th (right). The HQ 
of the Indo-German Society Is In Stuttgart. i up..i 

One of the toughest jobs in 
the democratic world 


A s Prime Minister of India, Rajiv 
Gandhi probably faces one of the 
world's toughest tasks. 

Nowhere does the government of a 
country which is run on democratic 
principles similar to our own demand 
the application of so much courage and 
skill as in India. 

Many races and religions almost 
permanently jeopardise the unity of the 
state. 

The regular reports of violent conflict 
between the various ethnic groups only 
represent macabre culminations. 

The tremendous social problems rep- 
resent the greatest challenge to any In- 
dian Prime Minister. 

The fact that the subcontinent is one 
of the most industrially and technologi- 
cally advanced regions in the world in 
certain sectors highlights this aspect 
even more. 

A serious natural catastrophe forced 
Gandhi to postpone his original plans jo 
visit Bonn last August. This, too, fits in 
with the overall picture. 

Mr Gandhi hits been trying to get to 
grips with the situation since he moved 
into the government palace in .New Deli 
hi after his mother was murdered three 
and a half years ago. . ■ , 
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At the beginning of 1985 his Con- 
gress Party won a clear election victory. 
Right from the start there was no lack of 
conflict. The most abrasive were the 
continuing Sikh rebellion in the north 
and the only superficially resolved Ta- 
mil problem in the south. 

In economic and foreign policy, the 
Prime Minister and his team of technoc- 
rats deserve praise. 

Gandhi has not only single -mindedly 
continued his country's economic liber- 
alisation, which was hesitantly intro- 
duced by his mother at the beginning of 
the eighties, but has ambiliously intensi- 
fied the process. 

The strategy of exposing India’s in- 
dustry, which had been shielded for 
many decades, to international competi- 
tion was a risk which paid pff. 

The growing inflow of urgently needed 
modem technology indicates the growing 
interest of industrialised nations in India 
asajapHUy expanding in a rket. 

The Technogerma exhibition in New 
Delhi Jn March, thle biggest-eyer Ger- 
man industrial exhibition abroad, ref- 
lecisrlhis. , , ..... 

India's' . Improved image, was also 
ma<fc possible by an adjustment of the 
foreign policy course in a country .which 
cooperates closely with Moscow., , 

The fact that the USA, which is often 
reputed; to fiave an exaggerated fear of 
the misuse of- Its ; technology, abroad, re- 
cently exported a supercomputer to In- 
dig. and thus eased tight export controls, 
this shows tha suc.cpss of this policy, 

Mr Gandhi, therefore, not -only 
comes tq Bonn as a potential recipient. 
As : : tjh© representative . pf a country 
y^hlchTs developing faSl.he has plenty \p 
of (tec i ndust realised countries. , . , f ' 

(Hand els bind, Dilsseldort,6 June 1988} 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


The path towards cooperation is the 
only one open to Europe 






F ive thousand journalists turn up in 
Moscow for the Summit — and saw 
nothing (hat had much substance. 

Ycl the week before when something 
of real significance really did happen — 
in Hungary — most of the correspond- 
ents who were on the spot were in any 
case those already assigned to Budapest. 

President Kengnn and General Secre- 
tary Gorbachov Imd wonted to reach 
agreement on — and unnouncc — a 50 
per cent cut in intercontinental missiles. 
They failed, but met anyhow because 
both needed the Summit to improve 
their respective images at home. 

In Hungary, on the other hand, a shift 
in power was taking plucc which is al- 
most unparalleled in the Communist 
world. 

The grand old man of Hungarian 
Communism, Janos Kiitfar, and over 
half of the members of the Politburo 
were forced to resign. 

Reformers arc now ut the helm in Bu- 
dapest and the move has European sig- 
nificance. 

It is un encouraging signal to Warsaw, 
n warning to Prague and Enst Berlin, 
and a reminder to Western Europe to 
keep a wnry eye on the eastern part of 
the continent. 

The changes which now seem likely 
there are marked by considerable un- 
certainties. 

Of course, the relationship between 
the leading powers of the two military 
alliances is still of decisive Importnnee 
for Europe. 

Ten years ago, at a lime when Mos- 
cow and Washington were on bad 
terms, (his fact disrupted the continua- 
tion of detente in Europe. 

A spell was broken when Reagan and 
Gorbachov met for the first lime at the 
end of 1985. 

Following their agreement last au- 
tumn on the elimination of all medium- 
range missiles progress again seemed 
possible in Europe. 

The superpowers lay down the over- 
all framework, but Europeans can shape 
its content. Providing, of course, (hey 
can find the strength to do so. 

A look back at the past few years un- 
derlines this fact. 

Whereas almost half a cold war broke 
out between the Americans and the 
Russians after AFghnnistnn the relation- 
ship between East and West Europeans 
remained fair to middling. It was only 
seriously damaged for (he first time by 
(he imposition of martial law in Poland, 
a European event. 

Politicians in both East and West de- 
serve the credit for the fnct that the 
achievements or detente remained intact. 

East Berlin leader Erich Hnneckcr 
gained great respect in (he Federal Re- 
public of Germany by sticking io his 
Westpolitik despite pressure from Mos- 
cow m move in a different direction. 

In the meantime the East is showing n 
growing interest in die West. 

Poland has resumed the policies tra- 
dition ally pursued with regard to Eu- 
rope. policies it dropped for some time 
because of imcrnnl weakness. Czechos- 
lovakia is following suit, albeit very cau- 
tiously. 

All East Bloc economies need coop- 
eration with the industrialised countries 
in Western Europe. 

What is more, the small East Bloc 
countries disccmibly have more free- 
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dam of movement in their Osipoliiik 
since Gorbachov came to power. 

As for the West Europeans it's more 
a ease of being willing hut not able. 

A dialogue during nn East-West con- 
ference in Berlin gives an idea of how 
both sides feel about the East- West bor- 
der. 

A man from Bonn complained that 
Gorbachov's "European House" is a 
concept without content ; a man from 
Warsaw replied that it is precisely this 
which gives the concept a good chance 
of success: if Gorbachov had an exact 
building plan, he said, it would be much 
more difficult to help design the archi- 
tecture of a Europe of the future! 

The difference in the general ap- 
proach has existed for many years. 

Almost alt the initiatives to develop a 
European policy for the continent as o 
whole came from the East. 

The West Europeans initially sat 
back and asked sceptical questions be- 
fore reacting — if they reacted at nil. 

The West Europeans always had more 
room to manoeuvre than the East Euro- 
peans, but rarely made full use or it. 

If the names of Gorbachov's negotiat- 
ing partners were Churchill, dc Gaulle 
and Brandt instead of Thatcher, Mitter- 
rand and Kohl there would he a differ- 
ent situation in Europe. 

There arc still fears, especially in 
Bonn, that close and long-term coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union means moving 
away from the United Slates and that 

A lthough the amount of measurable 
success at the Moscow- Summit was 
small, the fourth meeting between Presi- 
dent Reagan and General Secretary 
Gorbachov may make history — never 
mind how paradoxical that might seem. 

It could some day rank as the point of 
departure for a new era, a turning-point 
from confrontative to cooperative coex- 
istence. 

For four decades, international poli- 
tics was overshadowed by the cold war. 

The Soviet Union safeguarded its 
own approaches by splitting Europe 
down the middle and rigorously putting 
the screws on its own half. 

This brought the United States into 
the arena and prompted the inception of 
the Nnlo alliance. 

The division of the continent found 
its most despicable expression in the 
Berlin Wall and the death-trap inner- 
German hordcr. Although the screws 
have been loosened, contacts extended 
and trade Increased, there is still a long 
way to go before a normal slate of unim- 
peded cooperation is reached. 

At the same lime the two superpow- 
ers were vying bitterly outside Europe 
for new allies, geographical advantages 
nnd greater influence. 

As the European front was en- 
trenched in the status quo they tried to 
gain tile upper hand in regions where 
developments were still in a state of flux 
— America in Indochina during the sixt- 
ies, and Russia in Angola, Mozambique, 
the Horn of Africa and, finally, Afgha- 
nistan a decade later. 


Moscow has this in mind when it talks of 
cooperation and a "European House". 

c Gaulle provided evidence to the 
contrary 20 years ago. Unmoved by 
Washington's objections he forged links 
"from the Atlantic to the Urals" — with 
the result that President Johnson fol- 
lowed his example and declared that the 
restoration of un entire Europe was 
America's objective. 

The West Europeans can influence 
their major allies via action and not just 
persuasion. 

Above nil, agreement could be 
renclicd on n division of labour. Disar- 
mament in Europe should by no means 
be left up to the big powers alone; other 
countries, in particular those directly 
affected, should be given a say in the al- 
liance as well as in negotiations between 
the alliances. 

The Soviet Union and the United 
States, however, should have the final 
say. Security cannot be safeguarded 
through military means alone. A funda- 
mental change in the relationship be- 
tween East and West cannot be 
achieved solely vin disarmament. 

The INF treaty, which scraps all me- 
dium-range missiles — the bone of con- 
tention during the pust decade — was 
the key to everything else. 

Both sides had such a narrow-minded 
fixation on military aspects that a mili- 
tary agreement was needed to enable re- 
newed political progress. 

Political moves must now be made, 
and the Europeans have a field in which 
they can make them with lasting suc- 
cess. 

For some time to come peace will 
continue to be guaranteed between the 
superpowers via nuclear deterrence; in 


No one can pay 
for both 
guns and butter 

The rivalry in these areas always in- 
fluenced the relationship between the 
superpowers in Europe. 

The cold war was only temporarily 
interrupted by phases of detente: after 
Stalin's death in 1 953, following the Cu- 
ba Crisis in 1962, and during the de- 
tente years between 1969 and 1973. 

in each case the thaw soon gave way 
to a renewed period of frost. 

And through it all the arms race con- 
tinued, spurred on by the ‘‘hawks" on 
both sides. It cost a fortune and gave no- 
nne greater security. 

Efforts were repeatedly made to put 
nn end to the rivalry and the arms race, 
reduce deeply-rooted prejudices and 
enable a transition from confrontation 
to cooperation. 

To no avail, since the superpowers 
were rarely willing to talk to each other 
at the snmc time. 

At a lime when greater cooperation 
seemed possible in the wake of Ameri- 
ca's withdrawal from Vietnam it was Le- 
onid Brezhnev who ruined existing 
chances via his expansion islic policies. 

The Soviei invasion of Afghanistan 
was clearly one of the factors which 
took President Reagan into the White 


Europe, on the other hand, it can also 
be based on cooperation. 

A network of commitments and ties 
con be established in Europe to create 
interdependence. 

A situation which Western Europe 
has already achieved could serve as a 
model. No single land, even if it wanted 
to, is in a position today to invade an- 
other, since all countries have such 
dose economic and technological ties. 

Yet it seems unlikely that such a situ- 
ation can be created for Europe as a 
whole, since a continent such as the So- 
viet Union would not let itself be tied 
down economically. 

In Eastern Europe’s case, however, 
which has reached rockbottom econom- 
ically, interests and constraints can be 
developed to make restraint expedient. 

Western Europe should try to make 
itself unassailable by making itself indis- 
pensable. 

Although this would not make def- 
ence superfluous, it would make it easi- 
er to disarm more readily. 

Security via cooperation is the means 
via which the small and medium-sized 
countries Europe can contribute tow- 
ards stability and peace. 

Only the big powers will be able to 
take the really big steps for many years 
to come, even though ail nations can 
step up cooperation. 

Cooperation docs not demand dras- 
tic decisions but resolute and purpose- 
ful attention to detail. It promises reli- 
able hut not speedy results. 

Genuine change takes place by single- 
mi ndedly creating fails accomplis. 

Above all, the path to cooperation is 
only open to Europe. 

Nowhere else in the world has tech- 
nology, economic development and en- 
vironmental pollution reached such a 
level In such a confined area as to be 
able to necessitate peace. 

It would be absurd if Europe were to 
miss this opportunity. 

Peter Bender 

Deutsches Aligcmcincs Sonniagsblail, 
Hamburg, 5 June 1988) 

House — an anti-Communist ideologue, 
who viewed the Soviet Union first and 
foremost as the evil empire. 

Reagan began to pursue more Real- 
politik but he could not find the right 
person to talk with. 

It was not until Gorbachov came to 
power that the link between Moscow 
and Washington was re-established. 

Summit meetings in Geneva, Reykja- 
vik, Washington and Moscow mark the 
stops along the way towards a new rela- 
tionship between East and West. 

Improvement has become possible 
due to the realisation by both sides that 
no-one today can afford both guns and 
butter. 

The military budgets are impoverish- 
ing entire nations. 

Excessive investments in the arms- 

Continued on page 3 
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THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


Idea of just one embassy to represent 
The Twelve is still a distant dream 


T he major political issues in the Euro- 
pean Community are setting up: a 
common market, a monetary union, and a 
central bank. 

The Community is preparing for n 
single market with over 320 million con- 
sumers by 1992. 

The sluggish adoption of the corre- 
sponding guidelines by the Council of 
Ministers indicates what a difficult goal 
this is. 

The discussion about a common mone- 
tary zone reveals differences of opinion 
over the future shape of the Community. 

While outlining the programme of the 
German Community presidency to the 
European Parliament in Strasbourg nt the 
beginning of January, Bonn Foreign Min- 
ister Hnns-Dietrich Gcnscher also de- 
scribed a common European foreign poli- 
cy as a major objective along the path to 
greater unification. 

He emphasised that the initial steps 
towards attaining this objective within the 
context of European political cooperation 
must lie consolidated. 

He stressed that European Union 
would remain an incomplete idea without 
extensive cooperation in security and dc- 
fenc 

He referred to the Single Europenn Act, 
which he hoped would also provide fresh 
impetus to unification in the foreign poli- 
cy. 

In this Act. which enme into force on 1 
July last year. Community euuintries pro- 
isumhI iu wuik luwurdb u common Euro- 
pean foreign policy. 

I hey made a commitment to consult in 
an el Ion to uhng views and thus have a 
more effective voice. 

They announced their willingness io in- 
tensify coordination on political and econ- 
omic aspects of securily policy. 

This approach is not universally wel- 
comed: Ireland, for example, said its neu- 

Contlnued from page 2 
race have cost the United States it lead- 
ing position in the economic and tech- 
nological fields; military spending in the 
Soviet Union has taken it deeper and 
deeper into economic backwardness. 

Furthermore, both powers have rea- 
lised that the endless external involve- 
ments cause nothing but trouble. To- 
day’s motto is to sort things out. 

Although both countries will not stop 
trying to pull strings in other countries 
they will be paying greater attention to 
the problems in their own countries. 

Armament and armed forces will no 
longer be take#i?fK»wmMaflif9Hrdatick 
for a country's power. This is a chance 
for the future and cause for optimism. 

This time Moscow and Washington 
have realised nt the same time that they 
must make a new start. 

Admittedly, Ronald Rengan is an old 
man, near the end. of his final presiden- 
tial term, and Mikhail Gorbuchov a 
young man, who knows what he wants 
but is not sure whether he can achieve it. 

If they have managed to mark out n 
route into the future, able to give hope 
Ip mankind, it should be possible to turn 
this into an avenue of cooperation fol- 
lowing the forthcoming change; in the 
White House and the overdue consoli- 
dation iQ'thc Kremlin. 

A new epoch would then have really 
commenced. Theo Sommer 

(Die Zell, Hamburg, 3 June 1 988) 
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ralily had to be taken into account. 
Gcnschcr's remarks were based on the 
realisation that Europe must take joint for- 
eign policy action if it intends gaining a 
greater international hearing — even if this 
means losing a certain degree of national 
sovereignty. 

Community members hnvc often tried 
to speak with a single voice at internation- 
al conferences and in the United Nations. 

Their joint declarations on conflicts and 
crises on which they hoped to exert an in- 
fluence — South Africa, the Horn of Afri- 
ca, Afghanistan, the Middle East conflict 
or international terrorism — were usually 
agreed on beforehand within the context 
oF European political cooperation (EPC). 

Via this machinery of foreign policy 
cooperation the Community of Twelve 
opted for a procedure which differs from 
the usual institutions and decision-making 
processes in the Community. 

The advocates of foreign policy coordi- 
nation during the Community's early years 
were also against delegating national for- 
eign policy responsibilities to the Euro- 
penn Commission or the Council d Minis- 
ters. 

The fear of muddling up joint activities 
uithin the framework of European politi- 
cal ..I hi|K'T.iii> > ir .u'loiiiv*. uillnn die 

framework of the European Community 
often produced some strange results. 

In September 1973. for example, the 
Community foreign ministers met for EPC 
talks in Copenhagen in the morning and 
then all flew to Brussels for talks in the 
European Community’s Council of Minis- 
ters in the afternoon. 

Even though EPC did not become a 
Community institution it has frequently 
proved its practical worth. 

During European political cooperation 
issues are decided on the basis of consen- 
sus, whereas as a rule they are put to the 
vote in the Council of Ministers. 

The Single European Act has now 
moved EPC closer to Community activit- 
ies without terminating the duality. 

The Act demands that the Community’s 
external policy and the policies agreed on 
within the EPC context should be “coher- 
ent". 

also stipulates that the European Com- 
mission should participate "to a full ext- 
ent" in EPC consultations. 

Bearing in mind its own interests the 
Commission would like to see the two 
lines of activity — EPC and Community 
activities — converge some lime in the fu- 
ture. 

"Coherence" has proved possible on 
mnny occasions. 

This applies, for example, to relations 
with the Central Amcricnn region and the 
associated San Jose agreements, 10 rel- 
ations to the member stales of the Asso- 
ciation of South-East Aslan Nalioni 
(Asean) or to such a sensitive question as 
that of the Israeli-occupied territories in 
West Jordan. , . . 

. Access to European markets, for which 
the Community, has responsibility, ps part 
of its assigned competence for foreign 
trade policy, is traditionally accompanied 
by a weighing up of foreign policy inter- 
ests.' , 

The .agreement with the Gulf.Cqppera- 


tion Council scheduled for June is also 
the result of joint efforts by the European 
Community and EPC. 

If the European Community decided 
to back sanctions against South Africa 
the decision would be taken within the 
framework of European political cooper- 
ation, but any sanction ary measures (for 
example, in the steel policy field) would 
have to be imposed by the Community. 

It is emphasised in Brussels and in 
Community capitals that this mixed ap- 
proach leads to parallelisms bul not to 
conflicts and rivalry. 

The Commission feels like a partner 
with equal rights. This is often expressed 
symbolically hy certain gestures; for ex- 
ample, during the EPC meetings the rep- 
resentative of the Commission always sits 
next to the representative of the country 
holding presidency. 

If discussions deal with security policy 
the Commission representative remains 
silent. 

European political cooperation helps 
the Commission during crisis manage- 
ment, as in the case of the recurrent trade 
policy conflicts with the United Stales. 

Consultations between Washington 
and the "troika" — the incumbent presid- 
ency. its predecessor and its successor — 
replaces an early warning system. 

The German presidency has com- 
mended the zeal and determination with 
which the 12 C ommunity member states 
.in- |*rxni«>ime toncerv.il tuicigu policy 

activities. 

This is not just a case of blowing one's 
own trumpet. The smaller countries in 
particular are trying to increase their own 
role in international politics via joint 
Community activities. 

Bonn stresses the frequency of the 
consultations of the Political Directors — 
within the framework of (he Political 
Committee — and the “European Corre- 
spondents" in the twelve Foreign Affairs 
Ministries, the coordinators responsible 
for European policy. This creates famil- 
iarity and harmony. 

The telex system '‘Coreu" is an indica- 
tion of the growing intensity of foreign 
policy coordination. 

The system links the Foreign Affairs 
Ministries of the 12, the European Com- 
mission and the Secretariat in Brussels. 

Between 7,000 and 10,000 telex mes- 
sages are transmitted every year, and the 
number is increasing. 

Although the permanent missions in 
Brussels are informed about the topics 
discussed during EPC meetings they are 
not involved in the actual discussions. 

At the beginning of 1987 a European 
Secretariat for Foreign Policy was set up 
to help the Community presidency. 


The fact that it is located in the Counc- 
ilof Ministers building could not he taken 
for granted. 

Some countries, such os Denmark and 
Ireland, favoured a separate location to 
emphasise the distinction between the 
Council and this institution. 

In the meantime routine has allayed 
the fears expressed by sceptics. 

Nevertheless, the Secretariat is still 
seeking its own independent role. 

France would iike to sec the Secretar- 
iat become more important within the 
framework of EPC without assuming an 
independent external role. 

Even though the Secretariat is not the 
germ cell of a future European External 
Relations Ministry it has proved its value 
in Brussels. 

The head of the Secretariat, the Italian 
diplomat J tuiuzzi, is aware of the restrict- 
ed nature of his task. 

Nevertheless, he regards the fnct that a 
helping hand was provided to smaller 
countries during their presidency of l lie 
Community ns a success. 

Jaiiuzzi, who was appointed by the 
Council of Ministers, is proud of die fact 
dint the Secretarial could function as a 
symbol of cooperation and the desire for 
political continuity. 

Whereas the chairmanship of the 
EPC’s over twenty work groups changes 
every six months, the representative of 
the Secretarial is appointed for twu-and- 
a-lialf years. 

The Secretarial helps out during min- 
isterial meetings and handles corre- 
spondence with the European I’ailiu- 
meni, in particular with its Political Com- 
mittee. 

Sometimes, the Secretarial is asked to 
do more. Some presidencies have occa- 
sionally asked for special papers staling 
the Secretariat s position on certain is- 
sues. 

Jaiiuzzi feels that die Commission is a 
natural ally when it comes to promoting 
the process of unification. 

The Political Director in the Bonn 
Foreign Office, von Richthofen, above 
all has activities in non-Conimunity 
countries in mind when praising the sig- 
nificance or European political cooper- 
ation. 

In many countries cooperaiion be- 
tween the embassies of Community 
member stales has become a matter of 
routine. 

The head of the mission of (he coun- 
try holding presidency regularly meets 
the foreign minister of the host country, 
even in the countries of the Warsaw 
Pact. 

As a result the Community is being 
taken more and more seriously as a part- 
ner in its own right. 

However, the idea that one embassy 
could assume the functions for all twelve 
Community countries in □ small country 
some day is still a distant dream. 

The willingness to pool foreign policy 
activities is not that great yet. 

Klaus- Dieter Frankenberger 
(Frankfurter A llgcm clue Zell ling 
fiir.Dcuschland.l J|inc 1088) 


Gandhi in Bonn 

Continued from page 1 
gesl pool of highly qualified scientists Jn 
the world (ranking only .behind the USA 
and the Soviet Union). 

This fact explains why Rajiv Ganphi’s 
government wonts ,lo take India into, the 
21st century with n high technological 
stantIM r~ despite the .widespread iiqage 
of the “Indian poverty". ,v 
In 1989 the motto of.t^e international 
CeBIT forum In Hanover, (hq . exhibition 
of office, information , ana teJficoptfmMUc- 


atiohs technology, will be “Business with 
India’’.. . 

The idea. Is to demonstrate that .both 
Indin and Germany stand to benefit from 
the combination of scientific endeavour, 
modern technology, economic ,inicresis 
and personal contacts. 

At the political level India and Ger- 
many are linked by a common cOmmii- 
mertt to democracy/, 

; Irujlia was one of the first countries, — * 
following’ the western allies -7 to , esta- 
blish diplomatic relations. With Germany 
in 19{51. Radhesyam Puroh if 

. (QuiernlrAniriB**. Bonn* * Jaw 1 988) 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


■ ETHNIC GERMAN MIGRANTS 

Transit centres feel the strain as East 
Bloc issues more exit visas 


T here has heen a sharp rise in the 
number of ethnic German mi- 
grants arriving from Poland, the Soviet 
Union. Romania and other East Bloc 
countries since the beginning of the 
year. 

Transit centres throughout the 
country arc finding ii difficult coping 
and. because flic problem seems like 
getting worse before it gets belter, in- 
vestigations are being made at Bonn 
Cabinet level to see what should be 
done. 

The number of ethnic Germans 
seeking residence permits has re- 
mained at .14,000 n year since 1968. 
Hut (his figure was already exceeded — 
it nil easily — in the first four months of 
this year. 

Almost .19,000 emigrants had been 
registered by the end of April. Two 
thirds were from (he former German 
areas of Upper Silesia and the south- 
ern (now Polish) part of East Prussia. 

The number of emigrants from the 
Soviet Union has also increased since 
changes in regulations in 1986 — the 
migrants to benefit are from the Uk- 
raine, Lithuania and other areas with 
many ethnic Germans. 

Roughly 5,000 Germans n year had 
received a exit permits since 1968. 
Last year, this rose to 15,000 and in 
the first four months of this year, 
9.500. 

At the traditionnl Whitsun gathering 
of the Transylvanian Saxons in Din* 
kclshiihl. state secretary Carl-Dieter 
Sprangcr (CSU) said the Bonn govern- 
ment expects between 150.000 and 
UiO.lKH.) ethnic -German emigrants 
From all sources this year. 

The drastic increase is mainly due to 
the sharp rise from Poland — already 
more than doubled in 1987 compared 
to the average for many years. 

Up until April this year there were 
already half as many emigrants from 
Poland as in the whole of 1981, a year 
when the internal crisis in Poland and 
with it the exodus of cmigrnnis peaked 
for the first time. 

These figures only cover “compatri- 
ots** who are officially recognised as 
Germans — in accordance with Article 
116 of the West German constitution, 
the various nationality laws, and a de- 
cision by the Federal Administrative 
Court in 1961 — either because they 
or their parents did not turn down the 
compulsory German nationality dec- 
reed by Hitler between 1938 and 1945 
or because they lived as German refu- 
gees in former German territories in 
the East. 

According to the Bonn Interior Min- 
istry, at least a further 35,000 Poles 
who ure not ethnic Germans make 
their way to the E : edcral Republic each 
ycur. using their tourist visas to stay in 
the West for good either illegally or 
as off icl ally recognised applicants for 
political asylum. 

Ill addition, Bonn is convinced that 
each year about 67, (ion more Poles 
have their six-month lourist visa ex- 
tended for three months in order to 
work illegally in Germany and take a 
few more D-marks back toToInnd. 

Correspondents report that up. to 
l.tKH) visa applications arc currently 
being handled every day in the German 
embnssy in Warsaw. 

The reception camps for ethnic Ger- 



man emigrants have long since been 
overcrowded. 

Since autumn last year not even the 
registration nnd reception centres in 
Nti rein berg and FrieJIand have been 
able to process the applications by eth- 
nic Germans to stay in the Federal Re- 
public without long waiting periods. 

in Hadcn-Wuritcmberg, traditional- 
ly well entered for with 10,80(1 places 
in transit hostels, about .1,000 emi- 
grants are linvc to live in hotels and 
inns because the 40 nvnilnhlc hostels 
arc overcrowded. 

Other Lander have erected contain- 
ers, in which families of five often have 
to herd together in a single room. 

Despite a lack of money the Bonn 
government has more than doubled its 
staff in Nuremberg and at the transit 
camp at Unna-Mnsseii. 

The Bonn interior Ministry is not 
surprised, hi spring this year the refugee 
authorities in the Lander already dis- 
cussed ways of coping with the problem. 

Baden-Wiirttemberg Premier Lo- 


M cn. women and children converge 
on Moscow airport. They arc 
from Kn/nkbsinn nnd Kirgizia and nre 
bound for the land of their forefathers. 

More thnn 10,0(10 Volga Germans 
were allowed to leave for the Federal 
Republic of Germany last year. This 
year there will be even more. 

Flight No. 1391, n Lufthansa Airbus, 
is half an hour late. It is Friday evening 
and a bored crowd waits at Gate 1 of 
Sheremetyevo International Airport. 

Upstairs, on the balcony, two high- 
ranking executives, members of the 
German-Soviet economic affairs com- 
mission, take it easy after their confer- 
ences. drinking heer from cardboard 
beakers. 

Company representatives discuss 
technological know-how down below- in 
the waiting-room, sitting on artificial 
leather scats. 

A delegation led by SPD chairman 
Hans-Jochen Vogel goes yet again over 
the results of (he previnus day's political 
talks with CPSU leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chov. 

There is also the sound of babies cry- 
ing. 

Between the pinstriped suits and the 
TV cameras extended families sit or 
stand and wait, inquisitive but dearly 
feeling out of place. 

They range from babies to grand- 
mothers and from strong young men to 
wi/ciicd older ones. They arc ethnic 
Germans en route to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, an unknown coun- 
try they have longed for year* to see for 
themselves. 

An old woman with heavily bandaged 
legs is awkwardly lifted onto a chair. It 
is clear from the expression on her face 
that she is in serious pain. 

Two men aged about 50 .sit next to 
them, wearing flat cups and buttoned- 
down farmers* shirts without tiesi 
The women next to them sit with their 
hands folded in their laps, occasionally 
adjusting their dark head scarves. 


thar Spalh (CDU) outlined what the 
Lander would like to see done during a 
Conference of Land Premiers in Bonn, 
in particular with regard to accommo- 
dation in low-cost flats subsidised by 
the slate or local authorities. 

Up until 1980 the Federal Govern- 
ment had plans for special programmes 
for emigrants within the framework of 
the government housing promotion 
scheme, but then dropped the idea. 

In a cabinet meeting Inst month, Bonn 
Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmer- 
mmin (CSU) nnd his CSU colleague, 
Bonn Housing Minister Oscar Schneid- 
er made a renewed attempt to top up 
federal funds for low-cost government- 
subsidised housing, which had been re- 
duced to DM450m in the previous year. 

Bonn Finance Minister Gerhard 
Stoltcnbcrg (CDU), however, is hesit- 
ant and points towards empty federal 
coffers. 

The biggest problem is not whether 
the emigrants will find employment. 

Experience in Baden-Wiirttemberg 
has shown that most have a job after 
six months. The fact that they nre not 
loo choosey helps. 

The financial costs for the Lander 
nnd the municipalities, which nre ob- 

Returning to a 
home they’ve 
never seen 

Young women with an obvious look 
of embarrassment try to pacify their 
crying babies with brown breadcrusts. 

A few teenagers have their guitars 
with them, packed in hand-sewn materi- 
al. yellow with a red floral pattern, re- 
peated on the headscarvcs worn by 
several younger women. 

They all sit or stand quietly, saying 
not a word as they wail. 

Once the Lufthansa jet is airborne, 
half an hour late but at full cruising alti- 
tude and speed, drinks are served, scat 
hells are unfastened nnd the impercepti- 
ble tension eases. 

SPD Bundestag MR Karslcn Voigt ex- 
changes a few words with a young couple 
with a child sitting in from of him. 

Eniharrussed, with diverted, floorward 
ga/.e, the couple apologetically explain: 
"We haven’t slept for three nights.” 

They come front Kirgizia and speak 
antiquated German, Swnbinn dialect with 
a Russian accent. It is the language they 
have preserved for 200 melting-pot 
years. 

After registering at a reception camp 
they plan to stuy with relatives near 
Frankfurt: By a stroke of luck Herr 
Voigt represents their constituency in 
the Huiin Bundestag, so he promises to 
lend a helping hand. 

"Are we over Germnny yet?” asks a 
nuin or about 30 in the queue waiting to 
use the toilet. He has worked out that 
the plane should cross the border after 
about two hours at 10,600 metres, and 
he doesn't want lb miss a moment he has 
long looked forward to. ■ Others, ex- 
hausted, arc already fast asleep. 

Hfcns Koschnlck, ex-mayor of Bre- 
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liged to admit the emigrants by the 
terms of the constitution, are low. 

Most either receive dole (from the 
Federal Labour Office) or pension mo- 
ney; only 20 per cent rely on social se- 
curity money. 

The major problem is the lack of 
housing, especially In those areas 
where most want to live because of 
family ties. 

As many ethnic Germans are the 
descendants of Swabian emigrants, a 
disproportionately high number move 
to the rich southern regions of the Fed- 
eral Republic, 

According to the Baden-Wiirttem- 
berg Interior Ministry in Stuttgart 20 
per cent of all emigrants live in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg. even though this Land 
has only 1 5.2 per cent of the West Ger- 
man population. 

Carl-Dieter Spranger called the. in- 
flux of emigrants during recent months 
”n major challenge to us all.” 

He snid that the government in 
Bonn, the Lander, the municipalities, 
religious groups, charitable organis- 
ations, and the exile associations must 
join forces to meet it. 

After .all, he emphasised, the emi- 
grants are those Germans “who have 
suffered more than us all from the con- 
sequences of the second world war.” 

Spranger added that many of them 
even hove inhibitions to speak German 
in their countries of origin after years 
of “rigorous assimilation policies.” 

Spranger complained that the ethnic 
German emigrants are repeatedly mis- 
token for foreigners. Jdrg Bjscho g 

(Siuiigaricr Zciiung, May ivv«, 


men, surveys the scene and says: “The 
old folk will have a very hard time of it; l 
have nn worries where the younger ones 
nre concerned.** 

In long years of local government he 
has found them to be both physically 
strong and willing to set ro with a will. 

Reception camp officials agree that 
ethnic German new arrivals are keen to 
do all they can but know that they aren't 
always popular with people in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

“Some people are far from happy 
when others arrive, turn up their shirts- 
leeves and work hard.” 

During the three-hour flight from 
Moscow to Frankfurt they are most re- 
luctant to ask a question that unques- 
tionably worries them: how they will be 
viewed and received by their fellow* 
Germans in the Federal Republic. 

Their staying-power and their deter- 
mination to leave the Soviet Union 
based on a sense of nationality tfyeir 
families have upheld for seven gener- 
ations outside Germany, a sentiment 
many in the new “old” country may find 
hard tn understand. 

An older man who speaks much bet- 
ter German than his son quotes from a 
German magazine article a fellow-tra» 
veller recently arrived in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Catherine the Great, who invited 
Swabians to settle in Russia, promised 
them they would be allowed to return to 
Germany. Her promise has been ho- 
noured over 200 years later. 

At o rough estimate several thousand 
ethnic Germans arc still keen to leave 
the Soviet Union. Some have been" on ■ 
the waiting-list for years. 1 

They bring to mind the family 'that 
sought the assistance of this newspa- 
per's Moscow 'office. ■ ■ " ' 1 

“We are writing to you as’ Germans, ” 
they wrote. “Do all you can. We will; be 
grateful to you for the rest of our lives." •: 

Klaus J, Schwehn 1 
1 ' • (Die Well, Bonn, 24 May 1SB8) 
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■ PERSPECTIVE 

Diplomacy hits 
at Berlin’s 
trade potential 

V isits by Premiers of individual Ger- 
man Lander to East Bloc countries 
put West Berlin at nn disadvantage, the 
Fifth German Policy Forum was told. 

Peter Bender, a journalist, said the 
mayor of Berlin could not travel so freely 
without first solving diplomatic prob- 
lems. 

As a result. Berlin was pushed to one 
side in efforts to develop trade with the 
East Bloc. 

The Forum, held in Bonn by the Frie- 
drich Ebert Foundation, dealt with the 
Future of Berlin in the Common House 
of Europe. 

The highest-ranking member of the 
audience, Willy Brandt, hon. president of 
the SPD and a former Governing Mayor 
of Berlin, left visibly satisfied with the le- 
gal analyses and new ideas nn improving 
Berlin's situation he had heard. 

Dieter Schroder of the Free University 
of Berlin, said Berlin, in terms of its legal 
status, retained vestiges of a regulatory 
principle that had held good in 1945. 

On the periphery of European sub- 
systems it hud. however, emerged as one 
of the most open cities in both the West 
nnd the East. 

Yet the two parts of the city remained 
closely linked with their respective Ger- 
man state. 

Professor Schroder made a fairly so- 



ftest of the Wall. Diplomats from many 
German-German border In all Its glory. 

ber appraisal of the repercussions a Eu- 
ropean peace treaty as envisaged in var- 
ious quarters might have on the city. 

He concluded front his academic stud- 
ies that the Federal Republic would con- 
tinue to be at least “controlled" by the 
Allies even after the occupation status 
was officially over. 

A pence treaty would change the sta- 
tus of [lie Four Powers formally but not. 
or not to the same extent, materially. It 
would, moreover, be an "insignificant 
event." 

James Dobbins of the US embnssy in 
Bonn referred to recent German history 
in his appraisal of the city's prospects, 
especially in connection with the US. 
British and F rench Berlin initialise and 


countries seeing for themselves the 
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the specific proposals made by President 
Reagan. 

For him the Berlin airlift, which began 
40 years ago in June, was a significant 
starting point of both Western commit- 
ments in Berlin and. by the same token, 
of German ties with the West. 

The Soviet Union had hoped the 
blockade might strike at the West's most 
vulnerable point; in reality it had come 
up against its strongest point. 

The Kremlin had taken 20 years to 
learn its lesson and show willing to nego- 
tiate on the Four- Power Berlin Agree- 
ment signed in I f >7 1 ■ 

Dobbins agreed with Professor Schr- 
oder in seeing a "period of new move- 
ment and fresh possibilities for Berlin*' 
that l.i) ahead. 

The task facing the Protecting Powers 
was to negotiate with their Eastern coun- 
terpart and improve the city's position, 
while the Federal government must stand 
up for the interests of the western part of 
the city in international relations. 

Last but not least, the Berlin Senate 
must negotiate in every context as a 
Land, or Federal stale. 

This threefold endeavour naturally en- 
tailed running risks, but it also presented 
a. challenge. 

Dobbins noted more than once that 
the United States would energetically 
lake up this challenge. "We cannot stay 
on as mercenaries,” he said at one stage, 
“we are all working for the day when 
Berlin no longer needs Protecting Pow- 
ers." 

The true aim of President Reagan's 
proposals had been to establish a link be- 
tween this protective role and political 
dynamism. 

They had included derestriction of ci- 
vil aviation, the holding of more confer- 
ence? in Berlin and the staging oE the 
Olympic Games in the divided city. 

Berlin expert and ■ Westdeuischer 
Rutidfimk .commentator Peter Bender 
showed great imagination, ns one speak- 
er put.it, in assembling an entire package 
of proposals on how the city’s location 
disadvantage could . be transformed i nfo 
an advantage, . , : .. ! 

! Berlin might lie on, the outskirts' of 
Germany but it lay, he sald k in the heart 

S f, ; Europe. A .European policy dong 
[elsinki; lines was what was needed, . =_ i 
The individual points pf the'Rcagtifl 
Plan were n “great . Step, forward',’ for thp 
people of Berlin. . ■•!«./ , 

..There .were many setaors in, Tjvhich 
, West Berlin could be of use .to [t fie, East. 

^rts. activities .coul^yfbrfnatanpo, ^eex+ 

tepded to include greater .Coverage -of the? 
East. Besides there.!' wpjre. spfltflW L jn 
■ r. ^Continued on page 7.4 


East Bloc turns 
down chance 
to see border 

I t was an invitation they couldn't not 
refuse: an invitation 10 visit the fenced 
ami walled border between tlte two Ger- 
manics to see what the division of Ger- 
many means. 

The invitation was from the Bonn In- 
tru-Gcrman Affairs Minister, Domthcc 
Wilms. Diplomats from all over the world 
did accept — almost. All East Bloc coun- 
tries rejected the chance. 

The most impressive example of what 
Frau Wilms wanted to show the foreign 
visitors is the village of Gorsdurf, which 
formally belonged to llie province of Co- 
burg and now lies just across the border. 

Instead of a wide and empty strip of 
land there is only it wall, nr "visibility 
shield" as the East Cicmmit authorities 
cull it, just like in Berlin. 

Chung Sup Shin, South Korea's am- 
bassador in Bonn, was asked whether the 
wullcd-up section of the border re- 
minded him of the situation in his own di- 
vided country. 

“Not really." he said, “every thing here 
is so — peaceful." 

I lc was right. On the other side of bor- 
der. a country bus could he seen driving 
between a handful of houses, and child- 
ren were playing in the hot May sun. 

They didn't seem to be bothered by the 
group standing on the western side of the 
wall. 

The use of the word "peaceful" by die 
diplomat from Seoul refers, nf course, to 
the fact that people m both parts of ( ier- 
iiuui) ,ue moving cloid together step by 
step, not to the situation of a divided 
German nation. 

At tempts by North and South Korea 
to reach a bene r understanding, on the 
other hand, are bogged down, said die 
ambassador. 

The almost 1 .4i!(i-kiIometre inner- 
German border is apparently also a mat- 
ter of concern for the foreign diplomats 
in the Federal Republic. 

The group had the opportunity to fly 
over the flood retention basin in 
Schonstadt in a border guard helicopter. 
In line with an agreement between the 
two Geminn states this border area can 
be flooded to prevent floods in Coburg. 

Minister Wilms reiterated her call for 
visitors from East Germany to bring their 
East marks to the Federal Republic and 
exchange them there. 

She also called upon East Berlin 10 im- 
I prove its infrastructure, from its hotels to 
its souvenir shops, so enable increased 
tourism from the West and so that East 
Berlin would have foreign exchange for 
s tourists in the other direction. 

Many.. members of the group were 
r aware of these problems and were keen 
r on hearing more information, The fact- 
finding, mission, it seemed, was a great 

B SUCCCSS,. ... • * 

n During a similar .visit to Hesse in 1 987 

3 it was the Spanish ambassador who sug- 
gested (he idea to the Ministry, 
f „ Many people, have already expressed 
t their-, Interest in the planned visit to 
g Lubcck in 1989. 

i /Umpst all diplomats emphasised that 
q it is difficult to compare the Urtificul diyi- 
p siqhpfGerrpany with .Mutations jin other 
cqpnirics. - 

hi ,, Revert be Jess, sortie .diplomats did see 
l. a parallel to their own countries. 

:+ ppsta Rica’s; representative said; "We 

0 are, a democratic, country surrounded by 
n the danger i;of fe volution and .dictator- 
.Continued on page »■ , r . 
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■ FINANCE 

Head of World 
Bank hits at 
policy critics 

Criticism that structural-adjustment 
programmes wore sources of increased 
poverty in (lie Third World were raise 
nnd hamilnl, sold the President of the 
World Hank, Barber (.'unable, In a talk 
to Germ an business chiefs. He said the 
example of Ghana nnd Mauritius were 
just two (hat showed how such pro- 
gram mes could promote growth and 
alleviate poverty. This report or Con- 
able ’s speech in Bonn to the .standing 
conference of German chambers of 
commerce and industry appeared in 
SiUhlcutsche Zclfung, 


W orld Hunk president liurher («n- 
uMc allied on the industrialised and 
developed countries to create better con- 
ditions for infill l ion- free economic growth 
anil to counter poverty in the Third World 
til rough concerted political initiatives. 

Speaking in Bonn to representatives of 
tile standing conference of chambers of 
commerce and industry (I>|| IT), lie said 
that die industrialised nations, whose 
heads of government meet at the world 
economic summit in Toronto this month, 
shared a responsibility in achieving this 
goal. 

In Toronto, efforts would be made not 
just to discuss the problems, hut also to 
reach concrete solutions. 

Con able said that, ofteT talks in the 
Chancellery, he agreed with Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl that a four-point strategy 
must be followed up at Toronto to im- 
prove international economic guidelines 
to relieve Third World poverty. 

First, the USA must keep reduce its 
budget and trade deficits. This would re- 
move a major obstacle to continued in- 
ternational economic growLh. 

Second. Japan and those European 
Community countries with trade sur- 
pluses must stimulate domestic growth; 
and the Amerienn economy must devel- 
op long-term economic growth. 

Third, the industrial countries must 
jointly take steps to push forward negoti- 
ations in Gatt for the dismantling of trade 
barriers in all sectors. 

Fourth, all forms of financing in deve- 
loping countries must be activated, deve- 
loping countries. 

In the threshhold nations most finan- 
cial requirements could be provided by 
private investors, but in the least deve- 
loped countries inc reused assistance 
from state organisations and multination- 
al operations were indispeiisible. 

In many countries poverty has in- 
creased in this decade, Conablc said. 
Timely assistance would he of decisive 
importance to support those developing 
countries which have tackled essential 
economic reforms. 

The World Hunk was helping these 
countries to frame and put into operation 
their reform programmes to accelerate 
growth rates and alleviate poverty. 

Wluit w,is at stake here was economic, 
political and social change. 

Conablc said that poor people could 
only twconie “less poor" if they had ac- 
cess to (heir resources, via their national 
budget, through credit, through control 
of capital investment and fundamentally 
by a greater participation in decision- 
making that affected their daily fives. 
Private organisations, alongside indus- 


Simmering mood of violent 
protest awaits IMF meeting ! 

Protest groups want to arrange a talk by the Cuban leader, Fidel Castro, during the ! 
meeting of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank in Berlin later 
this year. In spile of claims that the protests will be non-violent, there is evidence 
(hat they will be anything but. Stickers appearing on walls give notice that Septem- 
ber will be a time for riots in the streets. This article was written by Liselotte Muller ' 
for Mannheimer Morgen. 


trial nations and their governments, 
could play a helpful role in reducing 
poverty. Tile World Bunk has decided to 
intensify its cooperation with all non- 
governmental organisations in coping 
with this task. 

Connble said that he regarded as false 
and harmful criticisms that the sources of 
increasing poverty in the Third World 
were the programmes of structural ad- 
justment imposed on the countries of the 
Third World. 

The examples of Ghana and Mauritius 
were just two of many that had made 
clear that adjust mem programmes of this 
sort could promote growth nnd help alle- 
viate poverty in these countries. 

In many countries the redistribution of 
government expenditure, aimed m more 
effective economic growth, meant ulso 
the redistribution of resources for the 
benefit of social classes with particularly 
low incomes. 

Nevertheless it slum Id not lie forgotten 
that structural adjustment programmes 
placed additional burdens on the espe- 
cially poor. 

Tile redistribution of resources in agri- 
culture hit the poor in the cities the hard- 
est by higher production costs. 

The World Bank is working closely 
with these governments to make bearable 
for the poor particularly painful adjust- 
ment measures, Connble said. 

In this connection he emphasised that 
the World Bank placed considerable 
weight on environmental protection pro- 
grammes despite the problems of just liv- 
ing that existed in these countries. 

Self-supporting economic growth in 
developing countries demanded more 
environmental protection, that could on- 
ly he implemented by successfully deal- 
ing with poverty. 

The worst environmental problem in 
developing countries was a direct conse- 
quence of overexploitation of natural rc- 
souces by people who lived on the edge 
of despair. 

In his DIHT speech Conable described 
the Bonn government as "imaginative and 
generous" in its support of effective, mul- 
tilateral development aid programmes. 

Conable quoted, as examples of this. 
Federal Republic support for the recapi- 
talisation of the World Bank, the swift 
ratification of the agreement for the esta- 
blishment of the Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency, Bonn's contributions 
to support the International Develop- 
ment Association in Washington nnd 
Federal Republic aid to heavily-indebted 
countries in Africa south of the Sahara. 

iSiitldL'Jischi; Ztitung. Munich. 27 May 19S8) 


I f you are thinking of going to Berlin 
at the end of September, don’t. All 
the best hotels will be booked out and 
tickets for the opera and Philharmonic 
will be hard to gel. 

From 27 to 29 September thousands 
will be flocking to Berlin to the most 
important international conference in 
Hie post-war period; the conference of 
the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). 

It is Imped that the conference will 
be a major event for Berlin’s interna- 
tional public relations image. 

The presence of representatives or 
"Big Money” should be used to get 
more people interested in investing in 
Berlin. 

Finance senator Gunter Rexrodt 
said: “We want to show that we are not 
a small, remote outpost in the East 
Bloc, just bobbing up and down.” 

Berlin also wants to show itself off ns 
a suitable venue for international con- 
ferences. 

Major figures in the international fi- 
nancial world are expected — 11,000 
people have said they will be attending. 
They include 150 finance ministers, 
many heads of central banks and about 
I.Onn journalists. m - * * 

Intensive preparations have been un- 
der way for the past year. The confer- 
ence will cost DM30m, central govern- 
ment, the Bundesbank and Berlin itself 
arc each putting up a third of this sum. 

In the new exhibition halls directly 
next to ICC, where the conference is to 
take place, 540 fully-furnished offices 
are being set up. They will include a 
telephone exchange with over 400 
lines and L. 100 extensions. 

Critics of the World Bank and IMF 
claim that both organisations are re- 
sponsible for the impoverishment of 
the Third World. They speak of “ex- 
ploitation" and describe the World 
Bank and IMF as “debt collectors" for 
the major banks. 


The critics call for “the cautious 
writing off of all debts" or that credi- 
tors should waive interest payments 
and capital repayments. 

These critics who come from the 
Greens Party, groups from the Tfcd 
World and refugees, nnd environmen- 
talists, want to stage an anti-congress 
in Berlin to which they have invited 
Third World economists and politi- 
cians. 

They want to hold a “tribunal,” and 
stage a demonstration and a protest 
march at which the Cuban leader FUlcf 
Castro will speak. ft 

The World Bank's opponents declare 
they will act non-violently. But there are 
indications that violent elements have 
been attracted into their wake. 

The slogan “B-Dny is coming,” the B 
standing for Berlin, has appeared on 
house walls in the city. Stickers an- 
nounce that there is to be "a lighting fes- 
tival in September." 

It is feared that the violent elements 
that went into action in Frankfurt pv“- 
testing at the construction of a new run- 
way nnd at Wackersdorf about the nuc- 
lear reprocessing plant, will be target ins 
their activities on Berlin in September. 

For this reason security precaution 
are being applied as il it were ;t political 
summit. Interior senator Wilhelm 
Kewenig has already announced that he 
will not fight shy of stopping under- 
ground traffic to the Kreuzbcrg district 
of Berlin, as was done during President 
Reagan’s visit to the city. 

Police from other Lauder will also be 
brought into Berlin and the possibilities 
of preventing anarchists from entering 
the city are being examined. 

If there should be rioting during the 
congress quite the opposite will be 
achieved to what is intended. 

Instead of gaining in reputation Ber- 
lin's public image will take a battering. 

Liselotte Muller k 
(Mannheimer Morgen, 28 May IM4) ' 


T he European Community's deve- 
lopment aid for African slates south 
of the Sahara will be deployed in future 
to promote changes in the economic 
structure of these countries. 

The EC will work in close coopera- 
tion with the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund ( IMF). 

The EC's Council of Ministers made 
this decision prior to the proposed ne- 
gotiations with the Group of 66 African, 
Caribbean ami Pacific States (ACP) 
about a fourth Lome Agreement under 
the chairmanship of the Federal Repub- 
lic’s Development Aid Minister, Huns 
Klein. 

Denmark, Ireland and several other 
I:C countries have only agreed hesitant- 
ly lu the new arrangement. The develop- 
ment aid strategy pursued and the con- 
ditions applied by the World Bank and 
the IMF for the countries involved are 
very controversial. 

Stale secretary Volkmar Kohler from 
the Development Aid Ministry told 
journalists that the EC and its mcmber : 
slates are just as important financial 


Changes in the 
emphases of 
development aid 

backers in Africn as the World Bank, so 
future cooperation would be progress 
for the states concerned because of the 
Community’s greater experience in 
Africa. 

He said that the EC would in no way 
he trailing behind the Washington- 
based IMF. 

Herr Kohler regarded the decision as 
the third important arrangement for the 
EC's development aid policy in Africa. 

In the 1970s the then EC commis- 
sioner for development aid, Claude 
Chcysson, told representatives of the 
ACP states that the EC’s development 
aid funds were "your money for your to 
use." 

In 1982 the EC’s top priority among 


the African states was to make (hem i 
self-supporting in food production. 

This policy, supported by France, 
Britain and the Federal Republic, 
now being extended by promoting 
cross- frontier markets between the Aft 
rican states and the private sector in 
these states. 

According to the Council of Minisi 
ters’ decision the economic reforms in 
the African states should be pragma#* , j, 
and; be adjusted to the differing condi: ; 
tionk and peculiarities of each country. : 

Lpng-term economic growth must be : 
striven for in agreement with govern*. 
merits there by injections of money. En a j 
viropmcntal aspects will also be taken 
Intolconsideration. 

The Council of Ministers agreed that • 
a new Lom£ Agreement should not be 
limited to a five-year period of validity ! 
as in the past. ; r- 

The inclusion of Haiti and the Doffij 1 
inican Republic in the ACP states and ; 
the new Lome Agreement were ap“ • 
proved in principle. Erich Hquser ; j. 

(General-Anzeigcr, Bonn, ! June 1988) [■ 
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Daimler-Benz sees countertrade 
as key to marketing strategy 


Countertrade, or barter, Is going through 
something of a revival. It is often run 
along Involved lines with several parties 
and combinations of tlt-ror-tat goods and 
cash sometimes making up the differ- 
ence. Countertrade Is liked by countries 
with a shortage of foreign currency. The 
big disadvantage in many cases is lack of 
quality in some products from some 
countries. In this story Tor the Shittgarier 
Zellung , Klnus Dieter Oehlcr writes that 
Daimler-Benz secs countertrade as a 
way of maintaining sales. 

D aimler- Benz is entering mure coun- 
tertrade arrangements in its efforts 
to export commercial vehicles. But it is 
not keen to say much about it. 

Gerhard Liener. head of finance and 
supplies at the company’s Stuttgart head 
office, says: “There isn’t much to talk 
about. “ 

There seems to be no immediate risk 
of a decline in demand for Daimler- 
Benz trucks. They are selling fast and 
the Mannheim works has plenty of or- 
ders for Mercedes buses. 

But world markets arc getting tough- 
er, even for Daimler-Benz. So in the 
long term the company's Stuttgart 
strategists are banking on barter, offset 
and countertrade. 

There enn be no question of trading 
trucks in return for apples, as some critics 
overhastily imagined. Herr Liener says. 


"But in many countries we no longer 
have any choice but to accept some de- 
gree of countertrade." 

This problem is most readily appar- 
ent in business with government agen- 
cies. Five years ago Daimler were only 
able to sell the Australian army Unimog 
jeeps in return for a commitment to buy 
$5Um worth of Australian goods. 

“As a rule,” he says, "governments in- 
sist on countertrade on a basis of one to 
one, and nt times of one to one and a 
half or even two." 

The East Bloc stales arc veterans nt 
barter trailing. All their business is rout- 
ed via some government department or 
other. 

The Enst Bloc countries also fulfil an- 
other major require men! for business on 
these terms: they have too little hard cur- 
rency and few goods they could ordinari- 
ly sell on a competitive basis in the West. 

Soviet officials have no moral scru- 
ples about countertrade arrangements. 
Neither do officials in East Berlin or 
Belgrade. 

Others, even including Western Eu- 
ropean governments, are said to have 
grown keener to negotiate contracts on 
this basis. 

A few years ago the Belgian govern- 
ment had no qualms about offering to 
buy Unimog jeeps in return for assured 
exports of Belgian goods worth treble 
the value of the contract. 

Daimler preferred not tn do so, hut 
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countries that have long been depend- v 
ent on countertrade, such as China, Af- a 
rican and South American slates, have * 
now been joined by Western countries t 
such as Canada and Norway. 

Unlike their governments, private t 
firms in Western Europe have so far i 
been reluctant to rise to the bait. I 

“Many European exporters, unlike < 

their Japanese competitors, are defen- i 

sivc about countertrade terms nnd dn all 
they can to steer clear of them," says t 
Heinrich Binder. 

He is the business manager of Me- 
tnllgcscllschafl Services GmbH, Frank- 
furt. a Mcinllgcscllschaft subsidiary 
specialising in countertrade. 

Daimler-Benz and Metal Igesellschaft 
set up a joint countertrade subsidiary 
last February. 

Daimler-Benz established o subsidi- 
ary in the early 1970s that has dealt 
with harter and offset facilities, “but 
now we arc going on to the offensive," 
Herr Liener says. 

Meiallgesellschnft is rated the world's 
No. 2 in countertrade. The Frankfurt 
firm mainly deals in raw materials, which 
are often traded on un offset basis. 

For many so-called developing and 
threshold countries commodities are 
the only means of payment they ean call 
their own. 

If Daimler-Benz weren't prepared to 
consider countertrade they could forget 
any idea of doing business with African 
and South American cuunirics that arc 
up to their eyes in debt to the West. 

Lacking the least idea how io sell 
frciglitcriuuds of ore. the Daimler-Benz 
management has joined forces with Mc- 
tallgesellschaft, which has this know-how. 

“We are only now in a position to talk 
countertrade terms with the govern- 
ments of countries of this kind,” Herr 
Liener says. 

the past such arrangements have been 
on a small scale. The warning triangles 
that are part of the equipment with 
which Mercedes cars are supplied was 
manufactured in “some East Bloc coun- 
try dr other." 

Screwdrivers or jacks were similarly 
suitable for exchange, except that a single 
Daimler truck is worth the equivalent of 
an entire year’s output of screwdrivers. 

In recent years the Daimler-Benz 
subsidiary has done between DM2Gm 
and DM200m of business a year. “The 
volume of countertrade varies substan- 
tially," Herr Liener says. 

This year he expects countertrade 
turnover to total DM125m, not includ- 
ing business conducted jointly with Me- 

Contlnued from page 5 

which. possible East-West cooperation lay 
fallow. 

The Green Week food and agricultural 
exhibition or the Radio Show were cases 
in point. The East Bloc was not, as matters 
stood, represented at either because invit- 
■ aliens were extended by- the Federal gov- 
ernment and the Berlin Sengte. 

.“What," Bender asked, "is more impqrtr 
ant? The legal viewpoint or strengthening 
th^clty?" •!' 

Visits to the East Bloc paid by Land 
Prepiiers indirectly weakened Berlin idW. 
i ItriMayor could not travel , in , tht? way 

.without First solving diplomatic problems, 

. fc a restilt Berlin was pushed to one 
side in ebrri petition for invespnfetfFUi* find 


tnllgesc Use haft. "That,” he says, “holds 
the key to new markets. There is no wny 
of telling what the net benefit will be." 
But it will be substantial. 

At the Daimler-Benz head office 
mention is made of figures more befitt- 
ing a group with consolidated turnover 
totalling tens of billions. 

But, ns Herr Liener says, "we must 
wait and see.” Daimler-Benz are not 
alone in not knowing how much busi- 
ness might be done on a countertrade 
basis. 

Nothing but rough estimates are 
available as to the sum total of business 
done on a barter basis worldwide. The 
IMF, for instance, feels only one per 
cent or so of world import-export busi- 
ness is countcrtraded. 

Gnu experts work on the assumption 
that the true figure is eight per cent, 
while n number of independent experts 
say the buna Tide percentage could be as 
high as forty. 

Mctnllgcscl Is draft's Heinrich Binder 
attributes these variations to the iliffi- 


STUTTGARTER 
ZEITUNG ■ 

culty in deciding where cash trading 
ends nnd countertrading begins. There 
are so ninny different varieties. 

Besides, barter, offset and counter- 
trade are not, ns a rule, separately listed 
in official statistics, especially us the 
parties to such arrangements are relu cl- 
am to go into details. 

Herr Binder is convinced that coun- 
tertrade will increase substantially in 
the years to conic, nnd not just at Daim- 
ler-Benz. Developing countries, he says, 
are so heavily m debt that they have 
little leeway for •■ordinary” business. 

What is mure, other countries are in- 
creasingly keen, as competition grows 
tougher in world trade, to promote ex- 
ports by insisting on imports being off- 
set by exports. 

Planned economies will be even 
keener to rely on countertrade. This 
point was recently made by Soviet offi- 
cials in negotiating with German banks 
a credit line for modernising their con- 
sumer goods industry. 

Even the Opec countries, who used to 
be awash with foreign exchange, are 
showing more interest in barter deals. 

Private enterprise is accordingly pay- 
ing more attention to countertrade as a 
marketing facility. 

“We can now offer to buy something 
From our business associates in return,” 
says Herr Liener. "That could clinch a 
contract.*’ 

Daimler-Benz are not alone in feeling 
that this could be the shape of things to 
come. 

Klaus Dieter Oehler 
(Siuiignrier Zdiiing, 21 May IMS) 

— ■ " ‘ " 1 ■ — " i . *■"* 

with the East Bloc. Only five per cent of 
the city's exports are sold lo the East. 

■ Bender also envisaged a more intensive 
•exchange of Ideas between East and West, 
;Why, he asked, couldn’t a Soviet counter- 
part to the Aspen Institute be set up in 
East or \Vcst Berlin and a free exchange of 
‘view on oil political Issues be held there? 

■; The co hi mo n. line in the debate was that 
political opportunities for Berlin urgently 
.needed improvement. 

. In terms of ttys 'common European 
' house the 'strengthening of the city’s posir 
' tion called Ipr by all speakers amounted, 
as one observer but to it, Ip “rcihoving 
., fropi the basement to the first floor.” ' 

Thomas Yfittki ■ 

' •' (Ochttral-Abzeiger, Boftp, 19 Majf, 1968) 
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Everything to 
do with 
getting around 


I nlemsLf iminl rep resen union at trade 
fairs depends mainly on the fair's lo- 
cation, ns shou ii by mi analysis of exhib- 
itors at the IVA ’88 transport fair in 
Hamburg. 

About 20 per cent of exhibitors are 
from abroad. Of them, 87 per cent are 
from Rurope and 1.1 per cent from 
overseas. 

There is evidently no connect ion be- 
tween a country’s size mid the exhibi- 
tion space it hooks. 

Belgium was the foreign country with 
the most stand space in 1 lamburg, fol- 
lowed by Italy, Britain, France and Aus- 
tria. 

Then came Japan. East Germany, 
Switzerland, I7cn mark, Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Finland, the United States, 
Hungary and Sweden. 

The presentation of an extremely 
wide range of exhibits, from electric lo- 
comotives and port models to text and 
visual aids, reflected the .scope the ex- 
hibition covered. 

It includes political and economic 
features and intergovernmental and 
technical aspects. 

The selection of exhibits will have 
been partly influenced by the fact that 
some had already been shown, or were 
due to be unveiled, at other, specialised 
trade fairs. 

They included, for instance, mechani- 
cal engineering fairs, shipping and ship- 
building exhibitions, air and car shows. 

About half the foreign, countries rep- 
resented in Hamburg shared national 
stands at which they featured details of 
their specific transport situation, their 
airlines (Air France, Swissair or Alital- 
ia, say) and the interface between dom- 
estic and foreign transport systems. 

Visitors were also shown a range of 
medium* and long-term transport plans 
extending, in some cases, well into the 
21st century. 

These joint stands are run independ- 
ently of exhibits by individual compan- 
ies, groups or asso- 
ciations. This list 
merely exemplifies 
the wide range of 
exhibits; it is not 
meant to be a value 
assessment of uny 
kind. Belgium, the 
largest exhibitor in 
stand space terms, 
featured n joint 
stand, a number of 
privuic firms (in, 
say, computers and 
communications), 
the activities of tile 
International Pub- 
lic .Transport Asso- 
ciation and those of 
the Belgian Foreign 
Trade Agency. Ita- 
ly presented com- 
mercial vehicles, 
traffic control sys- 
tems,- telecom faci- 
lities. Vehicle idem- 
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One and of the Dover-to-Calals Channel Tunnel rail Bystem In miniature as 
shown at the Hamburg exhibition. (Phuuniipa) 


ification systems and high-speed rail 
projects. 

Japan exhibited cars, four-wheel 
drive and commercial vehicles. 

Britain featured the Port of London, 
British Rail, container development and 
overseas trade, plus a model of the 
Channel Tunnel. 

A consortium of 10 British and 
French firms combining the financing, 
design, construction and operation of 
the tunnel plans to link Britain and the 
Continent by 1993. 

The importance of the Channel Tun- 
nel is underlined hy the fact that it will 
facilitate and intensify relations be- 
tween markets consisting of 57m and 
290m people respectively. 

.. .In. addition, to their- joint stand the 
Dutch presented the Port of Rotterdam 
and new developments in coachbuild- 
ing. 

Czech companies exhibited models of 
electric locomotives, goods waggons 
and trolley buses. 

France, as was only to be expected, 
featured its high-speed rail services, or 
train? d grande Vitesse, the second gener- 
ation of which is to be taken into service 
next year. 

TGV services will then run at 1 1 -per- 
cent higher speeds and with seating ca- 
pacity increased by 20 per cent. 

The French also presented the Ports 
of Strasbourg, Paris and Marseilles. 

Finland exhibited a car-wash facility 
for commercial vehicles, while Hungary 
presented containers and models of 
cranes. 

The East Germans concentrated on 


electric locomotives and extended-ca- 
pacity passenger carriages and goods 
waggons, plus scale models of trucks, 
ships and a ferry. 

Swiss firms featured electronic 
equipment and systems for public 
transport, plus two new articulated 
trucks, notice hoards, smaller items 
(ind scale models. 

Austria presented the high perform- 
ance or Austrian Rail and a new rail 
concept incorporating a wide range of 
structural improvements and high-tech 
information systems. 

Denmark and Sweden presented new 
noise abatement techniques for use in 
rail and ship transport, optical cable da- 
ta transmission and ship's models. A 
special exhibit featured the Port of 
Mai mo. 

Rail, road and water transport pre- 
dominated, the Hanover air show hav- 
ing been held only a few weeks before- 
hand. 

The Union Internationale des Chem- 
ins de Fer (U1C) held its annua) general 
meeting in Hamburg. It represents 63 
railways and 20 associated companies, 
some of which were represented, in 
their own right or at joint exhibits, at the 
Hamburg fair. 

It was the second time the IVA was 
held in Hamburg (the first was in 1979). 
International participation is definitely 
on the increase. 

So this category of trade fair seems 
likely to be institutionalised in the de- 
cades ahead. 

Walter M. Lehmann 
(Die Well, Bonn, 31 May 1988) 



Park and ride. The Bundesbshn's idea of combining car and rail travel 


(Photo: ADAC MOTORWELT /KOMbESIGN) 


New breed of 
car-carrying j 
train planned 

P lans are fast taking shape at 
Deutsche Bundesbahn, the German 
Federal Railways, for a new generation 
of combined car and passenger trains. 

They will be a far cry from the exist- 
ing autorail services and will, it is 
hoped, help to increase the volume of 
traffic on new high-speed sections of 
permanent way. 

They weren’t on show at IVA '88, the 
Hamburg transport fair; it merely fea- 
tured the forerunners of the Intercity 
expresses that are scheduled to run at 
up to 250kph (150mph) from 1991. 

But the days of shunting cars on and 
off douhlc-dcckcr goods waggons and 
clambering up and down dirty ladders 
scent numbered. 

The Federal Transport Ministry in 
Bonn and the Bundesbahn iu Frankfurt 
have commissioned a project survey 
from the department of railway engineer- 
ing at the Technical University, Berlin. 

Hemjo Klein of the Bundesbahn 
board first mentioned Ihe idea m the 
Hamburg Portex fair in May 1985. He 
said in an interview with Die Welt thai 
goods and passenger traffic would be 
combined by ihe turn of the century. 

He saw no reason why the new rail- 
cars could not haul both container bo- 
gies and "higher-grade" carriages. The 
new autorail project is one such idea. 

The Berlin boffins plan to make it 
much easier for motorists to entrain 
They will be able to book at short notice 
and drive on and off with ease. 

At the station the motorist drives his 
car (and passengers) on to a pallet. It is 
then moved by conveyer belt into an 
empty box. 

Once the car is safely on board the 
roller door is closed automatically, leav- 
ing the motorist and his passengers to 
head for the restaurant car or upstairs 
seats with wide-view windows. 

They can return to the car at any time 
during the journey. 

It remains to be seen when the first 
such service will be available. Johann 
Peter Blank, head of the Bundesbahn 
central office in Minden, says both the 
Federal government and the railways 
are short of cash. 

“If the nay/ Intercity express services 
catch on, we can then set about provftF 
ing new autorail services." He seeyfc 
Hamburg- Munich run, incluaroi 

330km of 
permanent way be- 
tween Hanover and 
Wurzburg, as ideal- 
ly suited for. day 
services. As the 
new trains would 
link Hamburg and 
Munich in about 
five hours there 
would be no need 
to travel overnight, 
with . the extra 
cost of couched^ 
or sleeping cai[S. 
Transport experts 
say services . could 
run at a profit 
with $0' cars' oh 
board,' and the ne’w 
M design 1 makes jn 
. easy to drive ipu 
and off at statiops. 
en route. S 

’ ■■ (Die Well, 

Bonn 28 May 1988) 
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Over-crowded skies play havoc with 
timetables and safety margins 


I f there is & superlative form of the 
word “chnos", then the world of air 
transport will discover it this summer. 

An increasing number of people are 
going on holiday and taking an aircraft 
to get there. But the skies over the coun- 
try arc getting as crowded as the auto- 
bahns. 

Last year, the number of passengers 
flown increased by 15 per cent; this 
year it is expected to be another 1 5 per 
cent. 

There will be 18 per cent more take- 
offs and landings in Frankfurt, 17 per 
cent more in Munich and 15 per cent 
more in Diisscldorf. 

No one foresaw this boom which 
meant that last year, German airports 
handled 64 million passengers. Capac- 
ity has been reached, 

Munich is almost falling apart. Priv- 
ate aircraft and small-plane traffic is be- 
ing moved elsewhere. Allocations for 
scheduled and charter flights arc being 
limited. 

Until the new airport, Munich H, is 
ready, air traffic in the city will keep tot- 
tering on the edge of chnos. 

In the first quarter of this year every 
second Lufthansa passenger was delay- 
ed in take-off or landing. The airline 
claims that it was only responsible for 
two per cent of these delays. 

Lufthansa boss Heinz Ruhnau has 
calculated for the Bundestag's traffic 
committee that his pilots flew fi.cirttl 
.hours iu holding patterns over nine uu- 
ports in 1987 waiting for landing per- 
mission. This piled on extra costs of 
about DM50m. 

Only normal air traffic is possible in 
Munich, Frankfurt or Dusseldorf in 
quiet periods. 

These periods are getting fewer all 
the lime as more and more people fly off 
for a few days holiday on a long week- 
end, at Christmas, Easter or Whitsun. 
From mid-June the position will be- 
come really bad when the school holi- 
days begin. 

Transport Minister Jurgen Warnke 
says: “Air safety is not endangered." 
Well, he couldn't say much else. 

He says the main problems are the 
the delays in take-offs and delays in the 
sky when aircraft have to circle and wait 
to land. But this is exactly the point in 
the argument about safety being en- 
dangered. 

A spokesman for the federal agency 


''teunaafej 


for air safety in Frankfurt said: “Air 
traffic has developed so quickly wc have 
not been able to keep up." 

Air-traffic controllers arc working 
flat out. They maintain that because air 
traffic has become so dense “we must 
put on the brakes." That means more 
delays for passengers at airports, more 
queues for the runways and more hol- 
dups in the air, waiting to Innd. 

The more complicated the snarl-up 
on the ground and in the air becomes, 
the more susceptible air safely becomes, 
obviously. 

The consequences of over-loading 
the system are ncar-misscs in the air and 
actual collisions on the ground. 

If a plane arrives late, it has to filter 
into the planes circling, for exnmplc, 
over Frankfurt. 

This causes a tailback in the holding 
pattern to a point where Hamburg, for 
example, has to announce dial the next 
flight plane to Frankfurt cannot leave. 

Since pilots and traffic-controllers do 
not always see eye to eye, air-borne per- 
sonnel say sometimes that the iiir-traffic 
controllers are "being sticklers for se- 
curity" when things do not turn out as 
they should. 

In i .ii i .ur-ii.iili*: vkhI‘1 

work strictly according to the book, 
which would mean keeping everything 
exactly to the safe distance on the 
ground and in the air. When things are a 
bit tight they can be generous, but such 
generosity plays with passengers' lives. 

Only controllers who can juggle neat- 
ly with the various speeds, altitudes and 
distances apart of various types of air- 
craft can swerve from a literal observ- 
ance or the regulations. 

If there is any kind of a technical 
breakdown, however, if, for instance, 
the radar system blacks-oul temporari- 
ly, and the emergency equipment does 
not immediately go into operation, it 
could be too late. 

Despite constant replacements Fed- 
eral Republic air-traffic controllers 
work to some extent with ancient equip- 
ment. 

The federal air safety agency is to get 
DM 140m in the next budget for new 


technology. There is talk of taking on 
more air-traffic controllers and paying 
them more. 

By 1991 at the latest the personnel si- 
tuation in air-traffic control will he seri- 
ous, if it is not so already. 

Between now and 1991. half of the 
present 1 ,200 air-traffic controllers will 
be going into retirement. There nrc not 
enough qualified people to replace 
them. 

It lakes four and a hall years to train 
an air-traffic controller and no-one has 
been far-sighted enough to think about 
filling the gaps created hy people going 
into retirement in (he 1 990s with 
trained replacements. 

Bonn is considering if financial in- 
ducements might make air- traffic con- 
trollers carry on working n little longer. 
Pensionable age is 53. By law it is possi- 
ble to extend service three limes, each 
time Tor a year. 

But this is on a voluntary basis and 
experience has shown that uir-iruffic 
controllers do not voluntarily wont to 
curry on past retirement age in their 
nerve-wracking job. 

Furthermore their status is not parti- 
cularly atiruclive. After 52 months of 
training air-lraffic controllers earn 
DM2,300 net a month, while their col- 
leagues iu the air, pilots, earn three or 
four times that. 

If air-traffic controllers' pay were in- 
creased it would upset the public -ser- 
vice aula!) sUULlUtC. 

And it wouldn't do much for air safe- 
ly, either. Airspace cannot simply be ex- 
tended by introducing more people and 
more high technology. Airspace is finite 
— and it is full. 

The airspace over Germany above 
7,500 metres is overcrowded with inter- 
national Bights so that domestic flights 
usually have to fly lower. 

But it is crowded there as well; some 
areas are prohibited for military reasons 
and this leave domestic air traffic con- 
centrated into narrow corridors. 

There is nothing that can be done on 
the ground either. Munich II will be the 
last major airport to be built in the Fed- 
eral Republic and Frankfurt’s “West 
Runway" the Last major extension. 

Airlines would very much like to use 
new generation, wlde-bodied jets at 
Diisseldorf, but DiisseldorFs runway is 
only 3,000 metres long, and a Boeing 
747, fully-loaded for a long-distance 


flight, cannot take-off from it. There arc 
problems in extending DiisseldorFs run- 
way because the airport is in a residen- 
tial area. 

Cologne-Bonn airport is not far away 
and has n runway 3,800 metres in length, 
which is no problem for the extended 747s. 

But the airlines, primarily charier 
companies such as Lufttransport Unter- 
nehmen (LTU) of Diisscldorf, want to 
concentrate their wide-bodied aircraft 
on a few airports, for reasons of econo- 
my. Where possible they want to orga- 
nise everything from a "home base.” 

The solution to the problem is not in the 
air. Sooner or later domestic air traffic in 
the Federal Republic will have to be di- 
verted more and more to rail or to systems 
such as magneto-hydrodynamic rail travel, 
paradoxical ns that may sound. 

For some lime Lufthansa has been 
running staiion-to-uirport train feeder 
services between Frankfurt and Diissel- 
dorf. The Airport Express is nil attrac- 
tive alternative to domestic connecting 
flights, particularly as it now also runs 
between Bonn arid Cologne on its way 
and from Bonn- Cologne airport, which 
is in the middle, 

Transport Minister Warnke sees him- 
self in an “ideologically controversial 
bottleneck" because lie is not allowed to 
build any new roads, airports or sec- 
tions of railway. 

He assumes, however, that front the 
mid- 1990s more alternative connec- 
tions could be offered by the extension 
of German railways' high-speed rail sec- 
tions. 

For the moment he is in conflict with 
Research Minister Kiesenliubcr about 
how far he can include the swift magne- 
to-hydrodynamic rail system in his con- 
siderations. /Vier ZmL'ick 

(I K'UIscIil's Allucmctncs Suniuap’.l'I.iti. 

U ainl'ii i*. Ma> 

Continued from page 6 

ship. “We, too, have to stand up for peace 
and freedom." 

The diplomat from Cyprus, w ho spoke 
English, used the German word Teiiung 
(division) when describing both the situa- 
tion in Gorsdorf and back home. 

In his opinion, the difference begins 
where the wall ends and two East Ger- 
man border guards could be seen facing 
two West German guards without saying 
a word. 

The East German guards just took out 
their binoculars and telephoto cameras. 

The CypTiot said: "Back in Cyprus ci- 
garettes and Playboy magazines are ex- 
changed on such occasions. 

“This here is the very special German 
Teiiung”. 

Sabine Kobes 

(Die Welt, Boon, 28 May 1988) 
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■ IDEAS 


Unremitting contest between 
physics and philosophy 



I t is well known that iirnsl Albrecht, 
Prime Minister or Lower Saxony, has 
a bent Tor philosophy, and it is thanks (o 
him that Hanover, the Mate capital, tins 
hosted a philosophical congress. 

Its duration and the list of partici- 
pants have made it a unique event in the 
Federal Republic. 

And if thnl draws the eyes of an inter- 
ested public to the Mntc, not well-known 
ns being a cradle of thought, nil the bet- 
ter for the Lower Saxony I'ou mint ion, 
which organised the congress mul 
whose president Ernst Albrecht is. The 
Foundation was established to promote 
philosophy in the state. 

The congress also disproved another 
view widely held — that politicians can 
see no further than the next election. 

There were two nspccls to the con- 
gress. entitled “Mind A Nature." Firstly 
it was a definition of nn approach to the 
world today und its thought; and secon- 
dly a search for ways nut of the crisis in 
which mankind unquestionably finds it- 
sclf. 

The congress also examined if East- 
ern religions could be of use. This un- 
leashed irritation in the run-up to the 
congress among the two main CImstinn 
churches. 

The Protest an I Central Office for 
Weltanschauung Questions primarily 
feared that the congress could be divert- 
ed into the channels of the “New Age" 
movement, this conglomeration of the 
estoicric and occultism, Asian philoso- 
phy and strivings for unity. — and that 
at Whitsun in (he Christian calendar. 

There was nothing to suggest this 
would happen and in view of the make- 
up of the congress these fears were un- 
founded from the very beginning. 

Carl Friedrich von Weizsiickcr was 
its intellectual mentor, and the list of 
participants included names such as 
Morris Berman, Hans-Peter Durr, John 
Eccies, Manfred Eigen. Roger Ga randy, 
Max Jammer, Hans Jonas, Cardinal 
Franz Kdnig, Ronald D. Laing, Sir Karl 
Popper and Ilya Prigogine. 

A gluncc at this list of participants al- 
ready gives some idea of the direction 
the congress would tnkc; an unremitting 
encounter between natural science nnd 
the arts, between physics and philoso- 
phy. 

This philosophy limited more starkly 
traditional scientific thinking than the 
penetration of the Eastern body of 
thought. 

The title of the congress, “Mind & 
Nature,' 1 presents u conclusion and a 
question al one und (lie sumc time. 
Western thought has been convinced 
that (here is a dualism in mind mid iiu- 
lure at the latest since Descartes, ‘flic 
question is whether this lias led us into a 
cuFdc-snc and whether there is » way 
out. 

n was tile gene rally held conviction in 
Hunover that we ure now in fact almost 
m unding before a wall nt the end of a 
.street. The threats of nuclear und eco- 
logical catastrophe arc proofs or tills. 

Thai is just the consequence of 
thought, that scientists have carried be- 
yond the world, which they arc explor- 


ing. Naturally this raises questions of 
scientists’ responsibility, which they can 
only evade to a slight degree. 

But at least the Gbtlingcn Nobel 
Prize Winner Manfred Eigen banned 
any intrusion into research freedom and 
Munich psychologist Ernst Popped 
maintained dint environmental disturb- 
ance was played up by the media. 

Physics and philosophy — Carl Fried- 
rich von Weizsiickcr indicated a bridge 
that could bind mind and nature to- 
gether again. 

He took for his point of departure the 
Quantum Theory that shook, in a most 
lasting manner, die old mechanistic im- 
age of the world and the scientific viow 
linked to it. 

As a consequence the discovery that 
it is a question of observation whether 
an electron appears ns a particle or as a 
wave, that one can indicate neither its 
location nor its impulse, that a state- 
ment about its behaviour cannot he de- 
terminisl but is only possible at the level 
of statistical reality und dial on top of 
everything else the observer only inter- 
venes through his observation in the 
system and so becomes a part of it. 

Weizsiickcr announced Cartesian 
mind-nature dualism to be power ideol- 
ogy. “Why should not expansive reality 
also be able to think, why should think- 
ing not be able to present itself expans- 
ively?" 

He suid that in the Quantum Theory 
one has ihe unity striven Tor. since ir 
denies the finality of all divisions. “Ev- 
ery determinable alternative is connect- 
ed in truth with every other one." 

He went on to say: “The world is not 
made up of objects; only the limited un- 
derstanding of man analyses the whole 


O pinion against opinion" is the title 
of a series of discussions organised 
by the DiissclUorf ASG Educational 
Forum. 

This time the controversial theme of 
“Heidegger. National Socialism and Re- 
volutionary Conservatism. Heidegger’s 
political thought and his philosophy," 
attracted to Dusscldorf such well- 
known Martin Heidegger experts as 
Waller Bienicl, Otto Pdggelcr, Rainer 
Marten and Victor Farias. 

Farias comes from Chile ami is leach- 
ing in Berlin. He has written a book 
about Heidegger’s Nazi past which un- 
leashed a hectic Heidegger debate first- 
ly in France, then in Germany and Italy. 

There was dispute about the fact that 
the undoubtedly greatest and most in- 
fluential thinker of this century hud be- 
trayed his intellect to the untt-intcllectu- 
al movement. 

This opened up prospects of proving 
an internal link between National So- 
cialism and Heidegger’s philosophy. 

What in FTuncc led to a brilliant at- 
tempt at interpretation, by Derrida and 
Lnvinus, has given the academic world 
in the Federal Republic food for 
thought but it tins not sunk to the depths 
of bargaining with the facts. 

In retrospect one could call the battle 
of quotations, that look place in Diisscl- 
dorf to the umusement of the public, 
“Anecdote against anecdote," or “Mem- 
ories against memories." despite the 
seriousness of ihc theme. 

Farias repeated the three central 
points of his dossier on Heidegger, 


to which he himself belongs, in objects, 
in order to find his way." 

Wiczsiickcr had to leave open wheth- 
er a passable way was demonstrated. He 
added ironically: "Philosophy is basical- 
ly too difficult for us." 

This could also be said of many of the 
lectures during the congress. They 
showed that the experts lacked intellec- 
tual discipline. 

But on the other hand this gave the 
pleasure of eavesdropping on speakers 
who themselves had intellectual disci- 
pline. 

For instance Max Jammer in his dis- 
cussion on the question whether Kant’s 
transcendental philosophy got along 
with the discoveries of modern physics. 

The answer was yes and no, but one 
had to go oil arguing despite the fact 
that the dispute nas been raging for 60 
years. 

Or Hans Jonas who placed mankind 
in position next to Hegel in (he question 
of responsibility, without being able to 
share his optimism. 

Hegel’s world spirit docs not conic 
from itself but from the creator, who re- 
nounced himself after the completion of 
creation. I Ic expected mankind to per- 
fect this creation. 

These arc Western attempts to bring 
us out of the crisis for which we arc our- 
selves to blumc, attempts that arc recog- 
nised as objective misunderstood pre- 
mises of man’s own thought. As Morris 
Berman did with the confrontation of 
scientific concepts. 

Every age constructs its own sense of 
reality. In the Middle Ages philosophers 
asked about the “why.” the principle, 
modern limes asks about (he “how," the 
functioning. The world must function in 
the interests of capitalism and the world 
economy. But it is functioning more 
poorly all the time. 

How can one alter the premise then? 
Berman suggested that it could be 
achieved by the transition from major 
structures in the economy and science 
to small units linked to one another. 

Continued on page 11 

Heidegger and 
the Nazis ; 
debate rages on 

which bunches together the research 
work of Guido Schnccbcrger nnd Hugo 
Ott. 

1. Murtin Heidegger’s thought is 
deeply stamped with anti-semitism; 2. 
He was a convinced National Socialist 
up to 1945; 3. It is impossible to separ- 
ate his political involvement from his 
philosophy. 

Farins, who was not taken seriously 
as a philosopher by the other disput- 
ants, could not make good the philoso- 
phical basis of this last point. 

A dossier of more nasty and the nasti- 
est accusations is not sufficient to come 
to the conclusion that the political 
lapses of n thinker imply lapses in his 
thought.. 

The Heidegger scholar Derrida pen- 
ctratingly analysed Heidegger’s intellec- 
tual concepts in his book H'esprit and 
confirmed the great distance that lay be- 
tween Heidegger and National Social- ; 
ism. 1 ; 

Biologism and racism cannot funda- 1 
mentally be recognised in Heidegger's ! 
existential ontology, even jf Farias be- . 
lieves he has been able to unmask the 
Nazi philosopher decisively. 1 1 

Poggeler and Bicmel both criticised , 


Both jeers and 
cheers for 
A-bomb theory 

A pessimistic world outlook resulting 
from the dropping of the atomic 
bomb on Japan has poisoned the 
world’s intellectual climate, according 
to Sir Karl Popper of Oxford Univers- 
ity. 

He was speaking at a philosophical 
congress in Hanover. He said the atom 
bomb had been “ideologically" used to 
paint a horror picture of the world. 

This “propaganda” suggests a world 
(hat is being ruined by industry’s greed 
and political mismanagement. 

Sir Karl, who is 86, added: “That is 
grotesquely untrue," Many young peo- 
ple had been driven to despair because 
of it. One result was drug-taking. 

“Despite Hitler, Stalin and other irre- 
sponsible ideologists,” society hnd been 
mode better and more just — except in 
developing countries. 

His speech was greeted sometimes 
with boos and cat-calls but also with ap- 
plause. The discussion which followed 
was occasionally heated. 

Physicist and philosopher Carl Frie- 
drich von Weizsiickcr suid at the end of 
the seven-day congress that every prob- 
lem could be solved by applying com- 
mon sense. 

But anyone who had never fallen into 
despair over mankind’s problems did 
not know what he was talking about. 

Commenting on Sir Karl's speech, 
von Weizsacker said some understand- 
ably rejected his ideas but no-one could 
doubt Sir Karl’s moral integrity. • 

The congress, organised by the Low- 
er Saxon Foundation, aimed at analys- 
ing the tension between philosophy and 
natural science, between Eastern and 
Western thought. ^ pa 

(Kolncr Sladl-Anzcigcr. Cologne. 28 May 1988; 


Farias’ book for technical fnilings and 
even falsification of details. 

Farias tried to counter their attacks 
with the multi-purpose weapon of mor- 
aiity, and returned again and again to 
Heidegger's conviction that only Ger- 
mans and Greeks were competent to 
speak adequately of “being." 

That is a deep injury to human dig- 
nity, a racialism of thought that is nol 
very far from the thinking that made 
Auschwitz possible. 

Marten amplified his criticism of 
Poggelcr by saying that Auschwitz in 
fact points to the necessity of a philoso- 
phical ethic that Heidegger never con- 
ceived. 

Pdggeler pointed out, as an exonera- 
tion of Heidegger, that Heidegger met 
Paul Celan after the war, who was a Jew. 

Heidegger’s thought refers radically 
to man’s “self-being." It devises a nega- 
tive socihl ontology, which man must 
understand as a critic of mass society. 

At this point the emotional proximity 
to anti-modern National Socialism can, 
bo found, and the label “revolutionary, 
conservatism* 1 in the title of this discus- 
sion points to this and related direc-' 
lions. 

This heuristic sign ,was howevef 
blocked by the know-nil attitude of a 
discussion, in which the fact that Hei^ ., 
degger had given the Nazi salute in Frei- f 
burg was maliciously countered with . 
Adnorno's Nazi poems. , . 

1 HeimoS'chwilk 
(RhelniBchcr Merkur/Chrlsi und Well. 

. Bohn, 6 May- 19 88) ( 
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No such thing as a crisis 
at children’s festival 


Thirty five drama groups from 20 coun- 
tries took part In the 3rd International 
Children and Youth Theatre Festival in 
Munich. Among the sponsors were the 
Cuban government, the Russian govern- 
ment, a department store, the Dresdner 
Bank and the Protestant and Catholic 
churches. The bank provided DM3,000 
for prizes which were awarded to (he 
Toncclwcrkgrocp Wcdcrzijds, from 
Amsterdam; Tcatro dell’ Angelo, from 
Turin; and Tcatro O’Bando, from 
Lisbon. The uppcalhig feature was the 
absence of any Idea of crisis In the 
theatre. The children's willingness to 
experiment was the surprising element 
of the festival. Jan Biolicki gives his 
impressions for the Munich daily, 
Sfltldculsche Zelttmg. 

E veryone talked about the weather. 

When “Schnu Spiclc ’88” began at 
the Marienplatz in Munich the sun was 
warm and the sky was blue. 

Clowns were leaping about among 
the trees in Ihc Elisnbcthpialz, a bois- 
terous singer was warbling away in the 
tent and in the sun someone was impro- 
vising a sketch. It was a renl celebration. 

But then the weather changed For the 
3rd International Children’s and Youth 
Festival. The sky over the city was grey. 

It was rainy and bitter cold. 

Anyone who wanted to cheer himself 
up for the youth theatre froze in the rain 
in from ot the i heal re doors still closed 
ten minutes after the scheduled time for 
the performance to begin. 

Ii was a long way to the other Festival 
venues, scattered about the city. 

Audience and children’s theatre per- 
formers came together to perform, but 
“Schau Spielc ’88" was only artistically 
exciting in its second, cold half. 

The most heart-warming perform- 
ance in the Festival took place out of 
doors, of all places, in the damp, open 
Englischer Garten. 

It was pitch-dark when the spectators 
stumbled through (he bushes, everyone 
carrying a torch. The light beams played 
over twigs, branches and leaves and 
landed suddenly on flashing figures with 
long, hooked noses, who were veiled in 
dark scarfs. 

There was no room for doubt: de- 
mons were haunting the Englischer 
Garten. 

Two men stood in the glow of a fire 
on the banks of a lake wearing rustling 
cloaks. Then between the fire and the 
beams of Che torches there emer ged out 
of the 
earth. 

This was the mountain of the demons 
around which, in gruesome, archaic 
scenes the legend of the maiden Milena 
was played out. Montedemo is a story or 
birth and death, superstition and sheer 
foolishness. 

It was a small theatrical miracle that 
Joao Brites produced with his Tcatro 
O’Bnhdo from Lisbon. With just a few 
simple stage props, with earth, wood 
and fire, he changed the lavish nature of 
the damp green space in the Englischer 
Garten into a 1 magic forest. 

Such sparkling theatre magic blew 
open the narrow confines of the concept 
of “children's 11 ‘or “youth” theatre. Jt as- 
tonished everyone, children, adoles- 
cents and adults; 

• Audiences were aware and could ob- 


serve often at “Schau Spiclc ’88" that 
youth theatre in Europe is no longer 
happy with its role of appealing to its li- 
mited audience of young people. 

There were many attempts to dis- 
cover new, dramatic idioms appealing 
to everyone, hut always based on time- 
honoured theatrical tradition; the play 
tells a story, paints images and makes 
jokes. 

Many groups called upon (lie services 
of adult theatre so as to open up youth 
theatre. The Theatre des Jcuncs Annecs 
from Lyon plnycd Samuel Beckett, the 
Spiclkischtc from Basle performed Eu- 
gene Ionesco, the Oriontentern from 
Stockholm put on Anton Chekhov. 

But only the Swedes created power- 
ful, original images on stage — perhaps 
because they did not put on a Chekhov 
comedy but produced a free adaptation 
of one of his stories. 

Four actors, playing against n rustic 
landscape created from wooden pa- 
lettes and enrpcis, between candle-light 
and a samovar, turned Hotxchiltls (ieige 
into a musical fairy-tale. 

After a period when youth theatre 
seemed as if it wanted to produce social 
comment it now seems that it lias re- 
turned to stirring magic, to old fairy- 
tales, old legends, simple stories. 

It was grout fun when the Tcatro delle 
Briciole from Parma invited the audi- 
ence into the middle of its miniature 
ut \ . when the i:ii- ^ unied .iboiit in ibis 
liny Hamciin, when human bends ap- 
peared on all the battlements, between 
the dolls in ail (he corners and window 
bays, and the story of the Pied Piper of 
Hamciin was told allegro furio.su. 

Such simple stories function on the 
stage. There were two men on a roof, Ro- 
binson and Crusoe. They fought, argued, 
they scuffled about all over the lonely Is- 
land that just loomed out of a flooded 
area. The scenery sky was beautifully co- 
loured, blue and sometimes orange. 

Continued from page 1 0 

Cultural diversity, then, so as to find 
many truths with many questions? A 
practicable way? 

Many might doubt that. But this way 
is more certain than adapting Asian pat- 
terns of though which, were they taken 
up, would alter our society beyond all 
recognition. 

Certainly Asia has never known 
Cartesian dualism — it has never been 
developed through Asian tradition or 
by Asian science in our understanding ■ 
bnHhf word.’ . ' ■ • • 

Agehanda Bharati (despite his Indian 
name he was born in Vienna) showed 
that in India there was no conceptual 
difference between “mind" and “mat- 
ter." ’ 

The ultimate truth is nothing accord- 
ing to Buddhist thought and that knowl- 
edge was nol understood as being cogn- 
itive, that truth should help us from the 
etcrrial cycle of re-birth. • 1 

Hojime Nakamura from Tokyo em- 
phasised that nature meant the absolute 
for Chinese Taoists and this in turn the 
recognition of every form of the 1 world 
as truth. Consequently the world must 
not be changed — and not be exploited! 1 

This is certainly worthy of consider^ 
lion.The West will have to Jearn this un- 
der the. sign of. a world emerging from 
our endangered planet. •' ' -■ 
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Dramatic Idioms appealing to everyone: Dog Troap, a Dutch group, at the 
Munich festival. {thttor. I nn/ Wimmcn 


Then suddenly the two men began to 
talk, the one in llnlinn, French and Eng- 
lish, (lie other in whnf sounded like an 
Oriental language. 

They could not make themselves un- 
derstood — and yet they did understand 
one another. 

The Tcatro dell’ Angelo from Turin 
performed the gestures of mourning and 
anger, of joy and friendship with cau- 
tion. humour, almost tenderly. A story 
can he as simple as that and us magical. 

The theatre of the magical, the play- 
ers and clowns dominated the youih 
theatre that turned up at Munich. They 
pranced about merrily. The downs 
juggled, forwards, backwards, high up. 
Uiw dnwn t hey did earl wheels and 
touted illlUUl. 

The Theatre du Bilbuquet from Brus- 
sels and the Dane Hans Ron fie put on 
mad clown numbers and Kuppcl + Ja- 
spersen from Bremen a scatty panto- 
mime, loaded with meaning. They all 
brought traditional circus elements into 
their youth theatre. 

What was astonishing and amazing 
was the fresh approach the groups 
brought to time-honoured theatrical 
traditions. 


The world must be grateful for the 
possibility of learning. But ultimately, it 
was observed in Hanover, the Western 
world has to help itself by its own 
means. 

Ancient Asian cultures are today 
more markedly stamped with Western 
thought imports than their own tradi- 
tions. How could it be otherwise if they 
want to fulfill an economic development 
programme in the face of an ever faster- 
growing population? 

To learn means also to learn from 
oneseif. We : must leave behind the idea 
that today is an absolute. 

Our own existence is understood as a 
special case in history. There was a time 
before and alongside Descartes when 
dualism appeared to be extremely 
strange. 1 

In the morning hours before the be- 
ginning of each congress day Asian me- 
dition took place, hut it was' also re- 
called in this that once in the Christian 
world thdre was a firm of contempla- 
tion in which one had the Chance of im- 
mersing onself In oneself and in God! 

If the congress nude us more aWare 
of ourselves and the opportunities of 
our dulture, by comporlons with '6theY 
people and' ideas, it -achieved' a great 

ji* . \EkkehardBbhm 

’(SiiiugBrttj: ZelliUig, 27 May 1 988) 


For instance (lie spectacle of the Jap- 
anese group Tamnkko-z.a. The tradi- 
tional liiiko drum boomed, resounded, 
sometimes clearly, sometimes muffled. 
The drummers produced complicated 
rhythms. 

The drummers, girls, handled the 
heavy drum-sticks with a light hand. 
They skipped about their instruments in 
energetic dunce movements, forming 
with their instruments time and time 
again stirring images to be seen and 
heard. 

“Schau Spiclc "XH" was dominated by 
enierininnieni-orienied theatre. Thai 
was the case in Europe at least. 

In the Third World. Africa and South 
America, where there is quite a ditter- 
ent. clcuiciil.ii} approach lu theatre, the 
concept of theatre as being educational 
is still clung to resolutely. 

In the industrialised countries, on the 
other hand, it seems that youth theatre 
has said adieu to the idea of wanting to 
educate its public — or has set out quite 
openly to deal with the real problems of 
a young public. 

This is a good thing. The group Rote 
Griiize from Berlin put on a witty didac- 
tic piece about violence against women, 
and Unga Klara, the children's theatre 
ensemble from Stockholm's municipal 
theatre, pul on a psychological drama 
about children whose parents are gett- 
ing divorced — regally performed and 
probably done in a rich language (but 
that is hard to tell because it was per- 
formed in Swedish). 

And naturally A thousand Cranes, a 
melodrama by the JTP - Mark Taper For- 
um from Los Angeles had a message. 

The piece tells of a girl from Hiroshi- 
ma who dies of leukaemia, the delayed 
effects of the bomb. An American boy is 
worried about the bomb, until he sees 
that he can do something about it. 

He paints peace pictures; writes to 
presidents. But perhaps the moral 
comes from a fairy-tale? From the Am- 
erican dream? 

, The Toneelwerkgroep Wederzijds 
from Amsterdam, that presented a 
workshop in Munich of many playlets, 
had no message. They needed so little; 
just lighting and a plncc to. perform. 

They used only. three paper walls, co- 
lours, costumes and stuffed, toy atii- 
ptals. Painters painted the paper, an ac- 
tor tried oi> the costumes and used the 
props and changed them. . > 

. ■ These Dutqh players showed the min- 
imum required for. the. magic of the 
tjieatre* ,The magical word ; Is —. .play. 
The; big, names could <do well to learn 
t) 1 ®*? ’ v- . Jan Bietjekt 

i (SUddovlpche Zcliuhg, Munich, 24 May 1 98 R) 
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■ EDUCATION 

Degree by mail-order at Germany’s 
only correspondence university 


Hagen doesn't seem like a university 
town. Must of its 75 professors sind 
34,000 students Uvc somewhere else. Pu- 
pils take correspondence courses. Many 
don't even want to graduate. They just 
wuut to learn more. Tills is the only uni- 
versity without a campus in Germany. 


P rofessor Ulrich Hail is is vice-chan- 
cellor. Marlinu Mci.stcr a student at 
Hagen University; If she, or any of the - 
34,(100 students, wants to sec hint or her 
professor she must either travel or use a 
video cassette. 

She lives in Munich. 5X0 km (360 
miles) south of Hagen, and studies in 
the kitchen of her apart mem. 

Munich is a university town too, of 
course, but conventional undergraduate 
life is ruled out because she has two 
small sons. 

Her husband keeps an eye on the 
children in the evening and at the week- 
end, mi site can work her way through 
the course material she is mailed once u 
fortnight (it includes video cassettes for 
some courses). 

She plans to graduate in economies 
from her kitchen table by 1992 and may 
go on to write » PhD thesis. 

Professor Battis lives in an attractive 
detached house in Hagen that is only a 
stone’s throw from the concrete block 
that houses the university's computer 
ami the mailing department, the focal 
point of n campus without students. 

Course material and marked papers 
are mailed to students inuinly in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, but Hngen has 
students as far afield as Australia. 

Nearly 5.(100 big buff envelopes a day 
arc mailed, 050,181 in the course of the 
1987 academic year. 

“We mail so much printed paper," 
Professor Battis says, “that we and not 
Mainz deserve to be called the Johannes 
Gutenberg University." 

At Hagen head sorting office a staff 
of 60 do nothing but handle mail to and 
from the university. Apart from them 
hardly anyone in Hagen would know it 
was a university town. 

Professor Battis is hon. pres, of the 
local soccer club and a fan of tossing the 
enber, which is a Westphalian sporting 
speciality. 

Every summer he invites 800 local 
dignitaries to a garden party aL Villa Be- 
chem, but most of the 75 professors live 
elsewhere, and there arc no students 
either. 

A university without a campus and with 
nothing hut extra-mural students is be 
nothing unusual worldwide, but Hagen is 
the only one of its kind in Germany. 

It was inaugurated in April 1975 by 
Johannes Knu, then Science nnd Re- 
search Minister, now Prime Minister of 
North Rhine- Westphalia. 

He asked the first vice-chancellor, 
Otto Peters, if he could congratulate 
some of the first student intake and was 
shown a - couple of young people with 
wlmnt he shook hands, wishing them nil 
the best. 

Lillie did he know that they weren’t 
students’ ut all, merely young members 
of the university staff who dbublcd as 
students — because the idea of u uhU 
Versify without 1 them somehow didn't 
seem to make sense. 

Etagcn- was the lost of n crop of “com- 
prehensive universities" set .up in North 


Rhinc-Wcstphalia in the 1960s and 
1970s, the pressure of young people keen 
to study m university having triggered a 
debate on correspondence courses. 

It is still often seen in Germany ns a 
late brainchild of Social Democratic ed- 
ucation policy, hut in reality it reflects 
an intcrnntionnl trend. 

Hngen corresponds to the Open Uni- 
versity in Driliiin nnd to similar corre- 
spondence course facilities in the Unit- 
ed States, the Soviet Union and the 
Third World. 

Academic education is steadily 
evolving worldwide into an adult and 
further education system. 

No-onc in the Federal Republic was op- 
posed in principle to the idea of corre- 
spondence courses, but conservative edu- 
cation policymakers envisaged extra-mu- 
ral courses ut existing universities. 

This proved loo expensive nnd im- 
practicable, so North Rhine- Westphalia 
grasped the initiative and set up a corre- 
spondence cou rse university of its own. 

Its declared aim was to provide at 
greater speed and less expense the lar- 
gest possible number of extra university 
places, to make a contribution toward 
the reform of university studies and to 
break new ground in further education. 

What has become or these targets 14 
years later (Hagen was endowed in 
1974)/ 

Shortage of funds soon nipped in the 
bud plans to expand and open up fur- 
ther faculties, while existing faculties 
hud to struggle for a share of what was 
left. 

Hagen has yet to offer degree courses 
in law, which is a subject ideally suited 
for the media and methods of corre- 
spondence courses. 

Closure of a conventional university 
college in Hagen has been u windfall, 
with the transfer of 45 new members of 
staff, including six professors. 

They have given the departments of 
electronics and information science a 
great boost, says Professor Battis. who 
docs not see himself as a gravedigger or 
a legacy-hunter. 

He is delighted to have benefited 
from the influx of extra staff. He also 



.welcomes the new buildings taken over 
from the college that closed down. 1 

As for the reform of university stud- 
ies Hngen sees its contribution ns the 
carefully thought-out range of course 
matcrini on offer, n range from which 
students can pick and choose to suit 
their specific career requirements. 

A business studies graduate who is 
interested in the export trade can study 
international maritime law, foreign ex- 
change, international fiscal problems, 
transport law and the like. 

If hu is interested in persuunql ma- 
nagement ho may study, public, law, 
manufacturing law and psychology. 

These arc useful and pertinent combin- 
ations. 

Hut cun they be classified as a reform 
of university studies? Professor Battis 
takes a more icvcMieodc view than his 
predecessor. Professor Peters. 

“Thofe has been less of n reform of 
university studies here than anywhere 


else." he says. Where Hagen has suc- 
ceeded lias hecn in offering university 
courses for a larger number of students 
than expected and in enabling people 
who might not otherwise have studied 
to lake up n university education. 

There is no need to provide facilities 
for people geographically remote from 
the nearest university, as in the Soviet 
Union. If anything, the opposite is the 
case. 

Hagen students nnd graduates are to 
be found in Frankfurt, Munich, Stutt- 
gart. Hamburg and along the Rhine — in 
cities and towns that often have a choice 
of conventional universities. 

They are mature students who study 
after work to get on in their careers. 

Ninety per cent of Hagen’s 34,000 
students work for a living ir you include, 
as Hngen does, mothers with children to 
bring up. 

Eight out of 10 already have a career 
qualification, and four out of the eight 
have previous university degrees. 

So 40 per cent of Hagen students 
have university diplomas, degrees, 
PhDs and even the additional PhD re- 
quired of prospective university teach- 
ers in Germany. 

They include economists studying in- 
formatics and lawyers, engineers and 
scientists studying economics. None of 
them are interested in a further degree; 
what interests them is further (univers- 
ity) education. 

One In four first-year students of in- 
formatics in the Federal Republic en- 
rols at Hagen. Most neither need nor 
want to graduate. 

With 75-80 per cent of its students 
not interested in graduating as such, 
Hagen can fairly claim to have pro- 
gressed from a correspondence college 
to a further education university, 

Ideally, every graduate ought to go 
back to university after a while at work 
to recharge his batteries, as it were, and 
to provide practical feedback. Hagen 
cannot really claim to have succeeded 
on this score. 

It may have many postgraduate stu- 
dents but the courses are too instrumen- 
lalisod along input-output lines. 

Hagen also set out to offer women 
with children an opportunity of univers- 
ity, yet the university is, if anything, 
more male-orientated than the rest. 

Martina Meister in Munich is not a 
typical Hagen student. Only 23 per cent 
arc women, us opposed to the national 
average of 37.9 per cent. 

This is argunbly due to women being 
more susceptible than men to the pres- 
sure brought to bear by. beavering away 
alone in sludent isolation. 

Professor Battis has no doubt as to 
what makes Hngen: so popular with 
academic staff, who write course mate- 
rial rather than give lectures. 

“They don’t have to give eight hours 
of lectures a week," he says, "and can 
work undisturbed at home instead. 

“Let us be iionesl and admit that stu- 
dents are the real bane of university life. 
Here we don’t have droves of beginners, 
just small groups of PhD students, who 
□re much more fun.’’ , 

Primed course material can be 
checkcd by others, which initially led to 
young academics paying more attention 
to their academic reputation than to the 
need to he comprehensible and educa- 
tionally sound. i • * • 


One Hagen course in economic 
mathematics had a 100-per-cent failure 
rate! 

But the correspondence course re- i 
search centre has monitored the situa- ! 
tion, and it has greatly improved. 

Half the course material is written by 
Hagen University staff, the other half by 
specialists and established authorities at 
other universities and research facilit- 
ies. • ■ 

Hagen course material is so popular 
that it can be found at other, conven- 
tional universities. Academic research 
at Hagen is also held in high repute. 

The university compares well with 
other, larger and longer-established 
universities in outside funds raised per 
member of academic staff, a respectable 
number of whom have been appointed 
to posts at other universities. ! 

As yet Hngen makes surprisingly [ 
little use of the new media, but that will i 
change in n few years' time. A number of 
students already link up with the uni- | 
versity computer at night (when tele- 
phone charges are lower). Computer 
graphics programs are soon to be in- 
cluded in course material. 

Professor Battis plans to make more ’ 
use of TV too (a prospect many of [ 
staff view with dismay). At present Hag- i 
en has a modest fortnightly West- j 
deiitscher Rundfunk slot for pro- 
grammes of its own. | 

He plans to treble this programme 
time and share ii, in co-productions, 
with other universities. Use is to be 
made of Olympus, the Esa educational 
satellite that is due to be launched next 
autumn. 

Asked whether it might not be simple! 
to continue mailing video cassettes to stu- 
dents (rather than to plan TV programmes 
for screening all over Europe), he says; 

"What we offer at present does little 
more than satisfy the natural vanity of 
our professors, but we arc still belter 
than the TV test card.” 

One deadweight dating back to Hag- 
en’s early days is still a heavy burden on 
students, especially in Bavaria, where 
3,658 live (second in number to North 
Rhine-Westphalia). 

It is the problem of studying on your 
own. “Orals are extremely difficult, not 
to mention job interviews, when you 
have been used to beavering away on 
your own," Martina Meister says. 

Part-time tutors now le.nd a helping 
hand at over 40 study centres for Hagen 
University students all over the country. 
They also encourage the formation of 
study groups. 

A majority of CDU/CSU-ruled 
LSnder initially vetoed the estai?Iisj|r. 
ment of these study centres. They feared 
the "comprehensive university” Tfffgnt' 
get its foot in the door, as it were. 

CDU/CSU Lander are strongly op- 
posed to tl^e concept, and Munich re- 
fuses to this day to allow Hagen study ., 
centres to operate in Bavaria. Threq 
SPD-backed motions in the state assem- 
bly have been defeated. 

Martina Meister treads the Hpgen 
University Association in Bavaria, set 
up in 1983 to promote the, establish; 
ment of study centres in . Germany s 
“Deep South.” . / . 

Hagen students have supplied 
DM180,000 in funds to help the Bavarr 
tans, nnd the search is on for a cominer* 
cial or educational sponsor. , ... ; 

. "We can’t really manage ji vithatit j 
study centre,” Frau Meister say?./ ■ • : 

Capital, the businCs? monthly,. Pflf jftij 
blished a league Ipble of German 9*4* 
versifies a. while ago. ^ageii ranked 
among tije bpst in economics, "I do hoijjj 
Bavarian flfra? pre aware of the fa#,,, r 
shes °y s - ... Evelyn RaiLi* '■■■ 

• (Stiddcutiohe Zaltung, Munich, 24 May J988) ■ 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Huge carpet of killer seaweed choking 
sealife as it multiplies out of control 


Europe is in the grip of another environ- 
mental disaster — this time In the North 
and Baltic Seas where an enormous car- 
pet of algae (seaweed) up to 10 metres 
thick is killing everything In its path. 
The algae arc multiplying at a tremen- 
dous rate, feeding off massive amounts 
of man-made toxins from industrial, 
domestic and rural sources and deliv- 
ered in sea and air. But scientists have 
not yet been able to establish the pre- 
cise connection between the effluent, 
the algae and the throttling or thou- 
sands of square miles of sen. This arti- 
cle was written for the Munich dally, 
SUddeutsche Zeltnng, by Martin Urban. 

P eople on the North Sea nnd Baltic 
coasts can only look on helplessly 
as seals, fish and marine life die, wiped 
out by pollution und by killer seaweed 
in the Baltic approaches and in the Ger- 
man and Danish sectors of the North 
Sea. • 

In Norway the disaster is being de- 
scribed as a mnritime Chernobyl. A tiny 
single-cell alga, Chrysochromulina pol- 
yepsis, has suddenly begun multiplying 
nt an enormous rate. 

The resulting sludge of dead seaweed 
up to 10 metres thick is choking all life 
in the sea, from the starfish to the snl- 
mon and other edible fish. Seals are also 
dying by the hundred, especially preg- 
nnnl females. 


This catastrophe has come suddenly 
but not 'unexpectedly. Even its exact lo- 
cation, the confluence of the North Sea 
and the Baltic, is a known black spot. 

Nothing is known about the life 
rhythm of Chrysochromulina polyepsis 
and no-one known why it is displacing 

more customary forms of seaweed. 

Prince Charles said in his address to 
the North Sea conference in London 
last November: “Science teaches us first 
nnd foremost that ecology is fraught 
with uncertainty." 

The British government is a great be- 
liever in the argument that much more 
research must be undertaken before ac- 
tion can be envisnged. It is an argument 
popular with pollution culprits in Ger- 
many too. 

Prince Chnrles warned: “While we 
are waiting for the doctor's diagnosis 
the patient could die.” It could die one 
of many deaths mankind inflicts on na- 
ture. 

Man-made toxins do not simply van- 
ish into ihc air, the soil or the water. But 
much more detailed information has 
been brought to light. 

Hamburg University occnnologists 
have proved that pollution sent along 
large rivers into the North Sea collects 
and is enriched in the Kattegat and the 
Skagcrrak. 

Toxins pumped into the Rhine, the 
Elbe and the Weser (not to mention 
British rivers) that find ihtir way iiu»i 
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Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-al-a-glancc tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress or climate, wind conditions and frequency 

to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the wprld form a preface to, the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s nntural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

.North iftd South America. 172 f>p. DM 24.81); 

1 1 Asla/Australla, 240 pp., DM 24.80; , , ' | : 


Ilk : ■>)?'. .1 
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Africa; 130 pp.. DM 24.80; 
Eurbpe/USSRi 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Bi'bckhkuS 
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the North Sea clog the Baltic ap- 
proaches, reaching pollution levels 
nearly as high as in the river estuaries. 

Pollution takes 11 months to travel 
from the Rhine estuary to the Skager- 
rak, and the Rhine accounts for over 
half the toxins disposed of via the rivers. 

They are joined by atmospheric tox- 
ins precipitated into the North Sea, by 
untreated sewage, by rainfall and even 
by pollution from the water table. 

The marine eco-syslcm has so far 
largely succeeded in handling this pollu- 
tion. It has certainly responded to it. An 
excess of nutrient, such as phosphates 
and nitrates From fertiliser, sewage 
plants nnd acid rain caused by static nnd 
vehicle emission, is eagerly digested by 
marine micro-organisms. 

’The more nutrient there is, the more 
algae thrive on it. The amount of sea- 
weed lining the world’s coasts has tre- 
bled in the post 10 years. 

When it dies, the cco-syslL*m provides 
for its disposal, but only if there is still 
enough oxygen in the water. Where 
there isn’t, marine life is extinguished. 

Anaerobic putrefaction is all that is 
left, and this seems to be the case wher- 
ever Chrysochromulina polyepsis has 
gained the upper hand. 

An unusual increase in the quantity 
of seaweed (a common name for sdgae) 
can regularly he observed all over the 
world, hut especially along the coast. It 
is the result uf nverferiilisation 

An estimated 20 to 30 per com of the 
nutrient spread on fields and meadows 
by farmers in Schleswig-Holstein flows 
into the sea. says Kiel ecologist Bcrndl 
Heydemann, Schleswig-Holstein’s new 
Environment Minister. 

Holidaymakers can be sure to steer a 
wide berth of beaches piled high with 
dead seaweed. They can hardly be ex- 
pected to relish the idea of swimming 
amid dead seals and fish. 

That poses a threat to an industry 


which in turn makes a substantial con- 
tribution toward the destruction of our 
natural environment, the conventional 
"development” of which is tantamount 
to its destruction. 

The “stress” to which seals are sub- 
jected is not just a matter of toxins they 
eat and drink. They are also constantly 
disturbed by people walking round the 
mud-flats and, above all, by low-flying 
aircraft. 

Jacques Cousteau, the French ocea- 
nologist, recently suggested setting up 
“tourist-free zones” In the Mediterra- 
nean. He also proposed charging holid- 
aymakers an eco-tax. 

Catastrophes must clearly first hap- 
pen before an atmosphere is created in 
which legislation to protect nature from 
mnn-madc destruction can be enacted 

rSittdiaiearscwcIelfung l 


despite the power wielded by those who 
henefit from environmental destruction. 

Bonn Environment Minister Klaus 
Topfer sets great store by this trend. Re- 
gardless of international campaigns lie 
has noted that much remains to he done 
in Ihc Federal Republic. 

Legislative provisions exist; all that is 
needed is for the Federal government to 
act. 

Li is a known fact that for years the 
ground water has been progressively en- 
riched by more and more pesticides. 
These hmglived “plant proieetives." as 
they are euphemistically called, ought to 
he banned. 

What seeps into the ground water will 
sot’iier or later find its way inlu the 
ocean — just us whui is lipped on waste 
dumps will sooner or later find its way 
into the ground water. 

The Sandoz accident, which caused 
serious chemical pollution of the Rhine 
downstream front Basle, merely accel- 
erated the process. The toxins released 
into the river flowed more or less swiftly 
nnd directly to where the latest catas- 
trophe has occurred. 

Martin Urban 

(Siitldculschc Zell wig. Munich. 31 May J9S8| 


Report names four nuclear 
power stations as unsafe 


T he four nuclear power stations near 
Hamburg are riot safe, according to 
a survey by a Darm'stadt ecological re- 
search institute. 

The report, costing DM200,000, was 
commissioned by the Hamburg Senate. 
Its findings were presented by the city's 
Environment Senator, Jorg Kuhbier. 

' Thd : four art at Slade, Brunsbflftel, 
Brokdorf and Kriimmel. The boiling- 
water reactors at'. Kriimmel : and 
Bruns butt el were described as particu- 
larly unsafe. 

The safety containers housing' the 
nuclenr fuel rods' are reported to be 
highly susceptible;: to leakage from the 
condensation chamber. ; ' 

If an accident happened, ft wouUH# 
almost impossible ’to Control. Thb*roSuli 
could be a mfeltdiwrt of the ritfblfcar 
corer with safety 1 cOritainers ■ explod I ri£ 




radioactive ffillput. 
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sure would be so high that counter-mea- 
sures would be indispensable in the city. 

The area affected could not be dec- 
lared fit for human habitation again un- 
til after extensive and large-scale decon- 
tamination. 

Fritz Vahrenholt of the Hamburg en- 
vironmental affairs deportment esti- 
mates the risk of a meltdown at a Ger- 
man nuclear power station to be three 
per cent by the turn of the century. 

Making this estimate in view of the 
Darmstadt survey, he said its findings 
had shown that a Chernobyi-style melt- 
down was possible Ih 1 the installations 
inspected. 

; ; i;TwiS years ago a safety report dealing 
iwlttuhd KriHomel'ahd Prunsbiiilel rears 
Tori pnompted Senator Kuhb(ef to call, in 
Ndyinber '1986! for tut immediate shut- 
do^tf of all seven boillbg-wivldr reactors 
MiiU&eP-eUefal Re public 1 of Germany ! 

: . fliifhla- demand Wfts. rejected by Walter 
^WaUmann, 'then Federal Environment 
■NiUhitffSja ■ and . by . IJvirC ‘BarMhel , [ hen 
iprinib >SbhlesvflgMiDlstein; 
wjfeveohfed’bf the>fdht(reACiorfc are lo- 

: (Cob&eketN (fAHchteni 3 1 May 1988) 
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■ SOCIETY 

A hot-line and a home for despairing 
girls with nowhere else to turn 


T eenage girls in Munich who are des- 
perate to leave home and don’t 
know where to turn can now contact a 
stoic-backed agency in the city. 

Initiative Munchncr Madchcnarbeit 
(IMMA) has five social educationalists 
on the staff and n telephone hoi line 
open round the clock. 

Girls arc offered accommodation at a 
refuge — and the address is a well-kept 
secret for outsiders. 

One of the workers, Gudrun Keller, 
who was also one of the project's Initia- 
tors, says that girls often ring up and arc 
unable to bring themselves to say any- 
thing: “You can hear someone on the 
line, hut she’s not confident enough to 
speak. She just cannot find the words." 

Attempts arc made to keep the culler 
on the line, hut muny hang up. Frau Kell- 
er s» ys: “We think that many of those 
who hang up arc not in uny immediate 
difficulty but wants to mnke sure that 
the telephone number really is ail a vciluc 
to help in case one day there really is an 
emergency." Some days there nrc ns 
many ns 211 calls of this kind. 

The add revs of the home, like homes 
for haltered wives, is a secret. A girl 
seeking advice can count on total anon- 
ymity. She knows unwanted visitors will 
not turn up. 

In this atmosphere, she can tell n quali- 
fied worker her problems with the feeling 
that she is getting a sympathetic hearing. 

A girl’s parents are told that their 
daughter has been taken in only 24 hours 
afterwards. They have to give their ap- 
proval if she is to stay, but they are not 
given the address. The girl alone decides 
if she will or will not return home. 

There are occasionally some phone 
calls from irate parents who have heard 
of IMMA and suppose that their daugh- 
ters have fled there. 

Many of the girls are indeed runa- 
ways, 14* and 15-year-olds who arc 
frightened of returning home because 
they fear they will be punished. They 
feet misunderstood and unloved. 

Some girls have run away because they 
are not allowed to have n boyfriend; 
others because they haven't been allowed 
to choose their own careers; and others 
because they feel that too much is expect- 
ed of them. Many have had to endure 
scenes; many have been beaten. 

These arc everyday difficulties that 
occasionally can be resolved by a face- 
to-face talk between workers and the 
mother. What is more alarming is that 
many girls are unprepared to tolerate 
any kind of compromise. 

Frau Keller says: - This refusal often 
hides the fact that behind the ostensi- 
ble problems there is probably n ease of 
sexual abuse." 

A week after the girls' home was set up 
all ten places in it were taken up. The 
girls, German mid foreigners, come from 
Munich and its environs. Only girls who 
themselves seek .shelter are taken in. Vo- 
luntary action is I MM A’s main principle. 

The police, lor instance, cannot bring 
anyone to the girls' home just because 
some other local authority lias decided 
ihut » girl should be put in a home or he* 
cause the homes for buttered wived are 
over-crowded. 

The home is partly financed by the 
city of Munich, so thiu staying there 
dues not cost uny thing one less inhi- 
biting factor fur many young girls who 
fear that eventually financial demands 


for accommodation could be made of 
their parents and so their dependence 
on their parents will be increased. 

Irmgnrd Heinkcl, one of the social 
workers, said: "Girls who have been 
sexually abused for years on end and 
are in a state of emotional crisis rarely 
cull on us.” She continued: “More often 
than not n person such ns n doctor, 
friend, .social worker or teacher brings 
the case to our attention.” 

These people have for one reason or 
another rculised that the girl is in dis- 
tress through, for instance, an attempt- 
ed suicide, a nervous breakdown, inju- 
ries, venereal disease or prcgancy. 

When the girl's confidence has been 
won atul she has decided to leave home 
this is arranged through a social worker 
and she is accommodated in the home. 

The home is ordy a provisional solu- 
tion u» a girl's problems, however. A 
permanent home has tube found for her 
in consultation with IMMA social work- 
ers, cither in a hoarding school for girls, 
in company accommodation provided 
for job trainees or in communal accom- 
modation where a girl can live, inde- 
pendent of home or until she has 
reached her majority or can earn her 
livelihood. 

Social workers admit that it is not the 
best solution, but it is something. The 
shelter is the first step to a future "inte- 
grated" home for girls, where girls can 
live together in groups, make firm con- 
tacts and where educationalists are mi 
hand to give them support and help 
them find their way forward. 

But this is nil n thing of the future in 
view of the present financial situation. 

The five IMMA social workers arc 
supported in their attempts to solve the 
problems of their charges, solutions that 
call for a lot of effort and arc time-con- 
suming, by voluntary social workers. 

IMMA has good relations with offi- 
cial bodies and other organisations. 


E lisabeth Minnerup is a social work- 
er in the Ruhr mining centre of Mo- 
ors. near Essen. Her job is to help girls 
with what arc called "social disadvan- 
tages". This is normally a euphemism 
for unemployment. 

Most of the girls she tries to help arc 
Turkish. Eighty per cent of the young 
people without jobs in Moers are girls 
and many of them are Turkish. 

There arc, of course, other problems: 
Turks in Moers arc subject to attack by 
Neo-Nazis; and Turkish girls are tom be- 
tween (he traditional up-hringing at 
home nnd the desire for an emancipated 
existence, which they see in German so- 
ciety. 

Turkish music can be heard every 
Thursday aflernooon coming from the 
basement of a Protest uni church com- 
munity building in the Moers district of 
Rcpclcn. Tantalising food smells come 
from the kitchen. 

livery week between 30 and 50 Tur- 
kish girls between 10 and 1 7 meet in tile 
community building to cook, sew-, to 
dance Turkish national dances and par- 
ticipate in other leisure activities. 

Frau Minnerup works with Cemilu 
Gckik, a 23-year-old Turkish woman 
who acts us interpreter nnd as a contact 
for ninny of the Turks who live in this 
sector of Moers. 

Frau Minnerup and C'emilc Gekik 


Girls who are psychologically dis- 
turbed or suffering from drug-addiction 
are referred to appropriate specialist 
departments. 

Girls who have been badly treated or 
sexually abused can be placed under the 
care of a guardian. The Youth Affairs 
Office can decide where the girl should 
reside and take away from the parents 
partial or total enre for the girl. 

Charges arc also made against par- 
ents who have abused their daughters. 
But every step is made with an eye to 
the consequences and with the girl her- 
self making the decisions. 

And what about the parents? They 
are completely excluded from this deci- 
sion-making process. 

Gudrun Keller defended this one- 
sided attitude by saying: "From the mo- 
ment the parents arc brought into it. we 
are no longer exclusively on the girl's 
side. The girls cun rely on our undivided 
interest on their behalf." 

The Munich home for girls is a pilot 
project, the only one of its kind in the 
Federal Republic. 

The qualified personnel involved are 
mainly financed by the Bonn Family Af- 
fairs Ministry. The scheme is unlike the 
one provided by Berlin's "Wi Id wiis.se r" 
aid group, which concentrates on sexu- 
ally-abused girls and women. 

IMMA addresses itself to girls who 
want to get out of a muddled, problem- 
full situation, who are looking for some 
wav to stand back from even thing and 
who urgently need help. 

Gudrun Keller said: “To a consider- 
able extent a girl’s interests arc lost in 
the group in existing social institutions. 
What is lacking is specialised training 
for people who arc involved with getting 
to the root of the problems that involve 
these girls." 

Even if a girl has been sexually 
abused the professionals do not always 
know what to do for the best, according 


to a study produced for Family Affairs 
Minister Rita Sussmuth. 

Sexual violence against children and 
young girls is a taboo subject at all le- 
vels of society, because it is very emo- 
tive. People can only be made aware of 
the problem by being confronted with 
it. 

Independent women’s groups like 
"Wilderwasser,” “Notruf” and IMMA 
have forced people to face up to this 
problem through their activities. ■ 

Grown women have broken their sil- 
ence and spoken freely of the physical 
and emotional torture they underwent 
in their youth. 

Books for young people have also 
cautiously tackled this repressed nigh- 
tmare of being in a state of helplessness. 
According to figures from the Federal 
Crime Office 300,000 children suffer in 
this way annually, nnd between 80 and 
90 per cent of them are girls, abused by 
a male close to the family. 1 

The closer the relationship the gren- ■ 
ter the increase in the number of eases 
of sexual abuse ns regards duration nnd ' 
frequency. 

Equally there has been a drop in the . 
attempts made by victims of abuse to ? 
seek help. 

Often the girl’s position in society as 
a female has the effect that she docs not 
defend herself. Girls remain silent, inti- 
midated by threats. They have a feeling 
of guilt or shame. They remain silent out 
of consideration of their mothers and 
because they are worried that the family 
will break up. 

The members of the Munich initiative 
have called for an independent group 
help young women who are, or were, ex- 
posed to sexual violence. 

Furthermore (hey have organised a 
further training programme for women 
who could be confronted with the prob- 
lem through their jobs. 

Only through independent aid groups 
do many girls learn that they are not 
alone in their distress. 

They learn in the groups, aided by 
psychologists in the initiative, how to 
deal with the destructive experiences 
they have had. 

Miriam Neubert 

(Rhclnlschcr Merkur/ChriM und Well, 
Bonn, 27 May I9&8; 


A hostile world 
for young 
Turkish women 

want to offer Turkish girls something 
more than just a leisure-time activity. 
Their programme includes training in 
household jobs such as cooking and 
sewing, gening to know about jobs front 
women from various occupations nnd 
visits to instructors us well as generally 
promoting a sense of scjf-donfidencc 
among young Turkish girls. 

Frau Minnerup helicvcs that a girl 
should find out for herself what she can 
do nnd make the most of it. 

Aysel. n 17-year-nkl girl, is a good ex- 
ample. She applied for a job ns a doctor's 
assistant, pointing out she could also act 
us an interpreter for the doctor's Turkish 
patients. She knew that doctors were 
looking for this combination of abilities. 

Frau Minnerup has observed that 
Turkish girls, urged on when they are 
still young by the family, have a much 
more definite idea of what .kind of work 
they want to do than do German girls. 

Turkish girls have taken on such un- ; 
emancipated jobs as being carpenters, 


quite against their parents' wishes and 
instructors’ advice. 

A project designed to counter xeno- 
phobia shows just how rough and tougb , . 
life for young, foreign women can be 
and that the group in Moers is not justs 
leisure-time activity. ■ 

Dismay and intimidation are preva- j 

lent because Neo-Nazis in the neigh- 
bourhood have beaten up young Tur- ; 

kish boys and shaved a Turkish girl's 
head bald, smearing “Out with foreign- { 
ers" on her skin. 

Despite this Frau Minnerup tells, ^ 

young girls; "Violence is no way to: 
answer violence.” 

The girls call themselves "The orien- 
tal girls’ group,” and in summer they, 
want to organise an international festiv- 
al on xenophobia where contacts and 
understanding can be created in place; 
of prejudice and antagonism. 1 ; i 

Since last year the Moers Youth Af*j 
fairs Office has had its own department' 
to advise young girls of all nationalities.; 
Consultation, hours are mainly attended 
by German girls. ! . 

Frau Minnerup listens every day to; 

; problems about unemployment, school* f 
difficulties with the family and increa- 
singly tp cases of sexual abuse by family] 
members or friends of the family. ! 

She gives, girls who hav? been abused 
Continued on page 16 .. 
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■ HORIZONS 

Police raid school run by 
the Khomeini of Cologne 

Ccmaleddln Kaplan, 62, comes from eastern Turkey. He Is one of the most influen- 
tial Islamic fundamentalist leaders In Germany. Last month, a school run by Kaplan 
adherents was raided by the Cologne police. The 84 children, mostly Turkish, were 
sent home. Harald Biskup looks at the state of Islamic extremism in Germany for 
the Ktflner Stadt-Anzelger. 


P eople in the Ruhr centre of Marl 
were up in arms when they found . 
that it was planned to build a mosque, 
there. At the height of the row, a repre- 
sentative from the Turkish embassy 
went to the town and explained that if 
the mosque was not built, it would only 
strengthen the hand of the fundamental- 
ists. 

It Is not a rare occurrence for Turkish 
diplomats to become deeply involved in 
this issue. Turkey is a secular state and 
fundamental groups are banned. So in- 
stead, they carry on their struggle from 
Germany. 

According to a trade union report on 
extreme Turkish groups, the attempt to 
build mosques purely for the purposes 
of prayer and not for political ends has 
failed. 

A Turkish journalist, Ugur Mumeu, 
on observer and critic of the fundamen- 
talist scene, says: “Politically oriented 
religious movements are misusing Ger- 
many’s freedom of worship rights for 
political motives." 

He speaks of infiltration and subver- 
sion. 

But Muhammad S. Abdullah, head of 
Uui..Gcriuiui Islamic Archives, says lhai 
just because a movement is banned in 
Turkey u did not mean to say that it 
should also be banned in Germany. 

Turkey is a member of Nato and 
wants to join the European Community. 
That is why authorities in Germany are 
tolerating moves by Turkish officials in 
Germany to try and head off the efforts 
of the fundamentalists by creating at- 
tractive alternatives. 

The organisation behind the planned 
mosque for Mari is the Turkish-Islamic 

An Islamic HQ 

C ologne has developed into the 
“secret capital of German Islam- 
ism,” according to the Zurich paper, 
Neue Ziircher Zeilung. 

At least, the most important Tur- 
kish-Islamic organisations have their 
German — and some even their Eu- 
ropean — headquarters in Cologne. 
They are: 

* the Association of Islamic Clubs 
nnd Communities (the Kaplan 
group). 

• the Association of Islamic Culture 
Centres (the Siileymanli movement). 

• the Turkish-Islamic United Reli- 
gious Institute (the State-run Diyanet 
organisation). 

They are all registered organis- 
ations. Several are banned in Turkey. 

Two, the Erbakan and the Kaplan 
groups, arc regarded as right-wing 
extremists because of their radical ^ 
larnic, anti-democratic attitudes. . ’ 

It is estimated that 20,000 of the 
1.6 iqllion Turks in Germany afe 
members df these groups. ' 

' ‘(Rainer Sladl-Anwlgor, 
Cologne, 12M*yl9B8) j 


United Religious Institute (DITIB), 
which is none other than the German 
branch of the highest religious authority 
in Ankara, the Diyanet. 

The Diyanet is the body which alone 
is responsible for religious development 
and the training of holy men. 

It is reported that workers al the Diy- 
anet centre in Cologne try to disguise 
the fnct that the centre is much like a 
ministry of the Turkish government. 

Often, the centre uses general de- 
scriptions to cover the entirely of its ac- 
tivities: the use of “qualified religious 
servants with pedagogic importance" 
was a guarantee that the religious faith 
of Turkish Muslims in Germany would 
remain free from all types of fanaticism 
and free “from waylaying influences" to 
remain on a straight nnd true pnlh. 

There is no doubt that those with a 
say in Ankara and the branch office in 
Cologne wunt to demolish the political- 
religious thrcni- 

A Turkish teacher said that feelings 
of insecurity among Turks was con- 
stantly increasing. 

“Children at school arc questioned 
ahum which mosque their parents at- 
tend. Aud ululdicii who wu4i a head- 
scarf have the fact noted." 

Turkish official in Germany have been 
reacting extremely sensitively ever since 
the revolution in Iran unleashed its wave 
of Islamic fundamentalism. It appears 
that nowhere are there so many "enemies 
of the state" at work as in Germany. 

There are persistent rumours that 
some of the DITIB branches (DITIB 
says there are more than 500 in Ger- 
many) have been infiltrated by funda- 
mentalists. 

It is one of the remarkable features of 
the obscure Islamic scene in Germany 
that Kaplan, the reputed Khomeini of 
Cologne, whose school was cleared by 
police, was once an official of Diyanet. 

But because of his tirades against the 
“regime of unbelievers" in Ankara, he 
was dismissed from his post as Mufti of 
Adana and travelled to Germany. 

There, he was given asylum and be- 
gan his agitation. And his tone became 
harder: “Democracy is an ideology of 
Satan;” and “What are you waiting for? 

Kaplan is recognised by the Verfas- 
sungssclmtz, the counter-espionage Ser- 
vice, as the head of Turkish fundamen- 
talism in Germany. Kaplan desclbes this : 
as “slanderous." The declared aim of 


Continued from page 14 

over a long period of lime the confidence 
to overcome their shame and seek pro-! 
tectlon either from their mothers ot spme: 
other person in .whom they can place! 
their trust. 

Frail MiniierupltferallyrepreseiitB tti$ 
girls’ interests in schobl prbblerasi.She 
: said she acted on: bdhajf jpf pnd ^^jjpj 
vehemently that the school haS iihxeat-, 
encid her with action from a laWyeri f#ij 
- / She' also has to accept dlfflcuUJesfrpnil] 
parents if she yanls : to get an im^rqy^-J 


Kaplan and his followers is to turn Tur- 
key into a religious slate along the lines 
of Iran. 

Kaplan’s sobriquet, the Khomeini of 
Cologne, is not merely an invention 
thought up by journalists; there arc par- 
allels between his aggressive campaign 
against the “unbelievers’’ and the under- 
ground activities of the Iranians in their 
days of exile before the Shah was over- 
thrown. 

According to Mumeu, Kaplnn runs an 
import-export firm called Knr-Bir which 
is supported from Teheran “at all levels". 
But he says that this is still the weakest of 
all the fundamentalist groups. 

Kaplan’s organisation, of about 3,000 
followers, is officially called Verband 
Isiamischer Vereine und Gemeinden 
c.V. (the Association of Islamic Clubs 
nnd Communities). 

It is an offshoot of another organisa- 
tion called Isiamischer Union (the Ger- 
man Islamic Union), which is headed by 
Neemettin Erbakan. This group also 
dreams of a Turkey ruled along Iraninii- 
likc fundamentalist lines. 

But Erbakan's group is not so stri- 
dent in its call for a holy war against the 
legacy of Atnturk. Its plan is: first get 
political power, then let the revolution 
run. 

The split between the two came when 
Kaplnn. a Sunni Muslim, went to visit his 
Shi'itc idols in Teheran. This turned muny 
nf his followers against him and they went 
back lu the parent organisation. 

An insider said: “No matter what the 
situation is today, it could be be over- 
taken tomorrow.” 

Erbakan's organisation began ap- 
pearing with monotonous regularity in 
Vcrfassungsdiutz reports. It used to be 
called Milli Goriis (National View- 
point |. ami later became AMCH and 
then Kululi-Parici. 

It served as a rallying point for mem- 
bers of the Salvation Parly which was 
banned after the putsch in Turkey in 
1980. 

Erbakan is a technocrat with a west- 
ern education. He studied machine-en- 
gineering in Aachen and worked as an 
engineer in Cologne. In the 1970s, he 
was the kingmaker in divers Muslim 
coalitions. Today he openly advocates 
that Turkey should be a theocracy. 

He has shown that if any of the faith- 
ful in Germany step out of line, he will 
not hesitate to use the iron heel. Three 
years ago, he summarily changed the 
leadership of AMGT on the suspicion 
that (hey had come under the influence 
of the international Muslim brother- 
hood in Cairo instead of keeping their 
eye on what was happening in Turkey. 

The grey eminence of the Cologne- 
based movement used to be Erbakan's 
brother, Akgiin, who is now dead. The 
nexl-in-line will probably be Mehrhed 
Sobri, the 22-yenr-old son of Akgiin 
Erbakan and a medical student. He is 
learning to imitate the gestures. and dic- 
tion of his uncle. 

A study by the Frankfurt Institut fiir 
Sozialarbelt and Sozialp&dagogik reveals, 
the Erbakan group to have made sqme 
extraordinary convert Ion at tempts. 

. ... - — — ■■ ; • i 1 ; 

nent in circumstances. There was the: ex- 
ample of a 14-year-olcj girt whose mother 
drankand diid not taj^ecare of the house- ; 
hold qr pay! the bilise . . ;i .- j 

Everything fell ' ; op ; v the d augh^er'4 
shoultjers, scrh)uch so that one day ! she 
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Time to smash the backbone of un- 
godly, says Mr Kaplan. (Photo: dpa> 

They approached former Bonn Presi- 
dent Karl Cnrstcns and, even more ama- 
zingly, the late Catholic Cardinal 
HOrfner. Without success. 

There appenrs to be little lateral lin- 
kage between the various organisations. 
According to the report, which was 
compiled by Turks, a state of open war 
existed for about a year between Milli 
Goriis and another organisation called 
Verband Isiamischer Kulturzcntrcn c.V. 
(the Association of Islamic Cultural 
Centres) known by its initials of IKZ. 
This is the foreign branch of the Sii Icy- 
manli movement. 

IKZ is run on centralist, hierarchical 
lines. It is the biggest but has also the 
lowest profile of nil the Turkish politi- 
cal-religious organisations in Germany 
Outwardly it portrays itself us unpoliti- 
cal. A policy paper declares that its aims 
aie purely theological und that it has no 
political objectives. But there are rea- 
sons to doubt this. 

In September 1987. 11 senior offi- 
cers of the movement were acquitted by 
an Ankara court on charges of attempt- 
ing from Germany to turn Turkey into 
an Islamic Slate. Among the acquitted 
was Mustafa Dcmirgullc, an architect 
and the president of the Cologne branch 
of the movement. 

But the acquittal does not mean that 
the movement has changed it aims. 
Some years ago it came under heavy cri- 
ticism for running a highly controversial 
Koran-teaching course. 

And the negative headlines that sur- 
rounded the former head, an Imam called 
Harun Resit Tuyloglu, have not been for- 
gotten. He was. responsible for a catech- 
ism-like textbook containing quotes that 
were described as “blood-thirsty”. 

According to documentation by the 
Evangelical Press Service (epd), IKZ 
gels more than moral support from Lib- 
ya; it has also good connection with the 
Muslim league and to the Saudi oil com- 
pany At'tfmbo. ; 

: The group are sometimes called “pin- 
stripe Muslims” by Its critics because of 
the way its members like to : present 
thems^lyes as somewhat genteel. 

■ The group is said to maintain connec- 
tions with an organisation called the Tur- 
kish ■ Federation which, in turn, docs hot 
demy ^aiit has close' tics with a i fascist 
groupeaUed the National Movement Par- 
ty* How j Kmg this subgrouping will last is 
■ soipc^hifigodJy Ailah Wtnaclf knows. 
i:'. ; vTOkgreat' majority, of Tiufcs ipGcfr 
i, : minyjake little notice pfthe activities 
; pf au these groups," Blit ,t|iiey do] notice. 
‘ t^t whenever alnythipg' abdutthe 
\ Kibiungrf Cologne appears the 
/newspapers,^, the fmnosphefe : around 
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